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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 
R. GLADSTONE'’S speech at the Liverpool banquet 


has clearly defined the intentions of the Government | 


with respect to the Reform Bill; and, at the same time | 
| It is true that they are as much pledged to Reform as their 


toth the peril which assails it, and the succour of which it 
stands in need. ‘There can be no doubt now, if there ever 
has been any, that, however tame the way in which the Bill 
was introduced might appear to some minds, nothing could 
be more sincere than the determination of the Government 
to carry it ; and those who may have calculated on their 
supposed apathy will be undeceived now that they learn 
from Mr. Gladstone, that to pass this measure is the one 
duty—* our whole and sole object,” he says—by which Earl 
Russell and his colleagues are prepared to stand or fall. 
This is not a mere assertion. Mr. Gladstone is sensible that 
the time has arrived when this Reform question, if kept 
open any longer, will become full of danger. “The 
measure has been considered by five Governments, and been 
mentioned in seven Queen’s speeches. The question now 
is, ‘ Is there a serious proposal?’ All we can do is to 
step ourselves upon it. The matter will rest with the 
country.” There can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone 
is right when he describes the motion by which the 
second reading of the Bill is to be met as a motion 
which declares—nobody cares what. Its meaning is that, as 
the Bill cannot be got rid of by direct means, its opponents 
will resort to indirect means. And this attempt is not 
confined to the particular measure before the House. Its 
hostility embraces the whole question of Reform, and, 
should it be successful, it must be regarded asa disavowal by 
this Parliament of the pledges which have been given, not 
once but repeatedly, that the franchise should be extended— 
given not by one Government, but by five, not by the Whigs 
only, but also by the Conservatives. 

That is the peril in which the measure stands. It isa 
question whether there shall be any Reform at all. Mr. 
Gladstone has a perfect right to claim for the Ministry 
the merit of moderation in framing their Bill. It is, 
indeed, the fault which sincere and insincere Liberals, in 
their several ways, lay to their charge. It cannot be said 
that in introducing it to the House of Commons he adopted 
a tone which was in any degree calculated to give offence, 
or to excite the rancour of party. He might well think 
that a position so often acknowledged asthe propriety, the 
safety, and indeed the necessity, of extending the suffrage, 
lortified, moreover, by such repeated pledges, did not 
stand in need of any vigorous advocacy, and was not likely 
to meet with any violent opposition. It is therefore im- 
portant to define clearly the issue which is raised by the 


attempt to get rid of such a measure. Unquestionably, it | 








the Bill, based on this or that specious plea, is the unwilling- 
ness of those who oppose it to make any appreciable altera- 
tions in the representation. Perhaps this is nothing more than 
the line of conduct we might expect from the Conservatives. 


opponents. Lord Derby proposed a more liberal extension of 
the franchise in counties than Earl Russell has offered us, 
and, as he was willing, after his appeal to the country, to 
reduce the borough franchise, it is hardly possible that, if he 
was conscientious then, he can find it in his conscienee to 
oppose its reduction now. But, as the Conservatives are 
the natural enemies, not only of Parliamentary Reform but 
of all Reform, they will act only after their kind in 
endeavouring to defeat the Government measure. Its 
worst enemies are those Liberal members who think 
that the present representation exhausts the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the country. It is not only in 
the sixty-one electors of Calne that Mr. Lowe’s speech, 
which we suspect he bitterly regrets, has produced the 
impression that he has the very worst opinion of the 
working classes, that he believes them to be totally unfit 
for a larger share in the representation than they have at 
present, and that he considers them conspicuous for ignorance 
and drunkenness, venality and violence. This was the 
inference drawn generally, in and out of the House, from 
what he said, and, we cannot doubt, in spite of his letter to 
the sixty-one electors, justly drawn. Disbelief in the power 
of the working classes to use the franchise wisely and 
beneficially to the country at large, is indeed the only 
ground on which it can be withheld from them ; and there- 
fore opposition to the Bill before the House means simply this, 
that, in the opinion of those who oppose it, the labouring 
classes, whether from their ignorance, or drunkenness, or 
venality, or violence, or from all combined, are not fit to be 
trusted with the franchise. It is for the British public to 
say whether they are of this opinion. They have at last a 
Government in earnest upon the question of Reform. The 
Ministry will not, Mr. Gladstone says, in the face of four 
millions and a half of unenfranchised citizens and tax- 
payers, having an equal interest with ourselves in the peace 
and order of the country, “cast with scorn to the winds of 
heaven ” the solemn pledges which have been given them. 
“ We are like travellers,” he said at the Liverpool banquet, 
“who have come to a place where two ways meet; our 
mind is made-up to take one way, let those who choose 
it take the other. . We are not willing, and no consideration 
can make us willing, to subject the Parliament, the Throne, 
and the institutions of this country to a renewal and an 
accumulation of that discredit which they have already 
incurred from the miscarriage attending the history of this 


involves the whole question of Reform. The objection to question of Parliamentary Reform.” 
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The assertion, so long and so confidently made, that the 
people of England care nothing for parliamentary Reform, 
has turned out to be completely unfounded. The people 
were indifferent and apathetic when former measures 
were introduced into Parliament, because they had no confi- 
dence in the honesty or the energy of those by whom they were 
brought in. But the manly and straightforward declaration 
of Earl Russell’s Cabinet, that they will stand or fall by 
the present Bill, has evoked in all parts of England an 
amount of popular sympathy which shows how deeply the 
country has at heart an extension of the constitutional pale. 
There has been much earnestness, but nothing approaching 
threats or intimidation. No doubt members have been— 
in some cases—inconveniently reminded of the pledges which 
they took on the hustings, and of their obligations to the 
party with which they profess to act. But these things are 
not novelties in English political life. It has never been 
among our constitutional maxims that Parliament should 
sit apart from the nation, and deliberate on its concerns in a 
serene atmosphere untroubled by any popular breeze. On 
all great occasions Parliament and the nation have deli- 
berated together; and no one has hitherto ventured to assert 
that the dignity of the former was lowered by listening to 
the voice of the latter. Ina free country the representatives 
of the people must always be, in a certain degree, answer- 
able to popular pressure, and can never be released from 


the duty of regarding the wish of the country as one of the | 
most important elements in any decision at which they may | 


have to come. Notwithstanding all the talk about “ putting 
on the screw,” with which the columns of certain organs of 
the kid-glove politicians are just now full, we can see nothing 
in the rising agitation on the subject of Reform but a 
healthy and vigorous manifestation of political life on the 
part of the nation. Those who dislike anything of the kind, 
and feel their fine minds jarred by the rough shock of 
valgar opinion, may be admirable politicians in their way, 
but they are simply out of place in England. We never 
have been ruled by doctrinaires, and we are not likely now 
to begin. We never have submitted to look quietly on, and 
see our affairs and rights regulated by the nicely-adjusted 
weights and scales of political philosophy ; and we are either 
too old or too young—it does not matter which—to learn 
the lesson. The question of Reform in 1866 must be 
settled, as other great questions have been settled, by the 
practical common sense of the people and their represen- 
tatives acting in concert ; and for our own part we have 
nothing but a feeling of sincere gratification that the 
country shows every disposition to do its duty on the present 
occasion. 


On Tuesday last, the little Roman Catholic chapel at 


mony. ‘Thither were borne the mortal remains of the 


widow of Louis Philippe, the ex-Queen of France. The | 


illustrious dead was remarkable for the strange vicissitudes 
of her life, and still more for the virtues which adorned her 
alike on the throne and in exile. In prosperity she had 
borne herself meekly, while she had supported adversity 
with dignity and resignation. Venerable in years, she was 
yet more entitled to veneration for her high and womanly 
character. While she occupied a throne she made no 
enemies ; and she excited a feeling even warmer than that 
of esteem and respect on the part of those who were 
opposed to the monarchy of 1830. During the many sub- 
sequent years in which she filled a private station in a 
foreign land, she gained the affection of those amongst whom 
her lot was cast, by daily deeds of genuine kindness and unos- 
tentatious charity. She was equally mourned by the most 
illustrious representatives of parliamentary government in 
France, who stood around her bier, and by the humble 
peasantry of Claremont and Esher, who thronged the route 
along which the funeral cortége passed. Her death is not 
an event of any political importance or significance, but it 
is natural that it should remind us in the most vivid manner 
of the insecure tenure on which the throne of France has 
been held since the first revolution. For many years before 
the street riot which sent her husband into exile, his grasp 
of power seemed secure against any shock to which it 
was likely to be exposed. Admitting that the present 
ruler of France possesses qualities which enable him to keep 
with a firm hand the position which he has acquired, we 
cannot help looking forward to a time when he will no 
longer represent bis dynasty. Nor can we help asking our- 
selves whether the institutions now existing in the neigh- 








| All classes have come forward with the greatest willimga@ess 








REVIEW. 


bouring country rest on any more solid basis than those 
which have passed away. 


Hopes are entertained that a war between Austria 
and Prussia may after all be averted. But, although we 
shall be glad if these sanguine anticipations turn out 
well-founded, we are at a loss to perceive that they are 
justified by any actual facts. It is perfectly true that the 
Powers at variance have recently exchanged notes, pro- 
testing their pacific intentions in the strongest and most 
explicit manner. But diplomatic assurances, unaccompanied 
by acts, are not worth the paper on which they are written ; 
and they are more than ever valueless when they pass 
between States, each of which has its reasons for seeking to 
throw on the other the blame of aggression. The smooth 
phrases which Count von Bismarck and Count Karolyi re- 
spectively employ, afford no indication of any disposition on 
either side to yield the point in dispute. They merely 
amount to what is called, in the language of the ring, 
“ sparring for an opening.” It is a main object with each 
statesman to conciliate the other German States, and to 
disarm the hostility of Foreign Powers by representing his 
antagonist as the real distarber of the peace of Europe. 
But while they protest that the sovereigns they represent 
have none but the most friendly feelings towards each other, 
the preparations for war on both sides are rapidly proceed- 
ing towards completeness. It is inconceivable, that after 
things have gone so far they should remain in their present 
state ; nor, indeed, is this desirable, for it would leave 
the danger of a war permanently weighing upon Europe, 
deranging equally business operations and political combina- 
tions. One way or the other, it is our interest, and the 
interest of everybody else, that the question of Slesvig- 
Holstein should be finally settled; and as yet we look in 
vain for any mode of settlement except an appeal to arms. 
Austria would, no"doubt, be ready to leave it to the decision 
of the Diet, or, perhaps, even to the arbitration of the Duke 
of Coburg, because she knows that, in either case, the result 
would be in her favour. But for that very reason we may 
be pretty sure that Prussia will have nothing to do with 
any such arbitration. Her Government has declared more 
than once, in the most explicit manner, that it must and 
will have the Duchies ; while that of Austria has, with 
equal decision, refused to sanction the aggrandizement of a 
rival State. It is difficult to believe that the statesmen of 
either country committed themselves to positions so 
thoroughly antagonistic until they had made up their minds 
to maintain them. Neither can now recede without a 
serious loss of influence and character ; and in spite of our 


| wishes, we cannot see how a controversy which has reached 


such a stage can be settled without an appeal to arms, It 


Weybridge was the scene of a solemn and mournful cere- | is possible, indeed, that if the Emperor Napoleon were to 


engage heartily in the work of pacification, he might find 
the means of securing success, But, if we may judge from 
the language of the semi-official portion of the French press, 
he has no idea of doing anything of the kind. He ig appa- 
rently resolved on remaining neutral, until he sees am oppor- 
tunity of intervening for his own advantage. The reserve 
of his attitude ought to operate as a warning to the German 
Powers ; but, as it has not done so up to the present time, 
we see no reason why it should do so in future. Upon the 
whole, therefore, we must confess our inability to perceive 
any circumstance from which a favourable augury eam be 
legitimately drawn. 


St. Patrick’s day has come and gone, but Canada has not 
been invaded by the Fenians. Whether the illustrious 
Sweeny was overawed by the bold front which the eolony 
presented, or whether his tall talk was merely a device for 
raising money, it would be rash to say. Most likely there 
is some truth in both explanations. If the Canadians had 
sat still and made no sign, we are inclined to think that some 
raids would have been made across the border ; but, on the 
other hand, it is probable that the illustrious general has for 
some little time abandoned the intention of risking, his 
precious life in a serious and dangerous operation, al “has 
been simply keeping up a delusion which he found profitable 
both in a pecuniary way and as a means of maintaining his 
influence with the brotherhood. Although the precautions 
taken by the Government of Canada have so far proved 
needless for the object immediately in view, we can searcely 
regret the occasion which has called them forth. If there 
was any doubt before, there can be none now, as to the loyalty 
of the inhabitants of that province to the British erow?- 
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and zeal to take part in measures of defence against the 
filibustering invasion with which they were menaced. 
Although they might have complained, not entirely without 
justice, that they were exposed to danger solely on account 
of their connection with this country, no murmur of the kind 
has been heard. They appear to feel that the burthen of 
that connection is far more than counterbalanced by the 
advantages it confers upon them, and to be willing to 
make any sacrifices which may be requisite in order to 
maintain the union intact. They may depend upon it 
that the exertions they have just made will not be lost 
upon Englishmen. Although we would willingly grant 
them complete independence if they desired it, we shall 
not suffer others to separate from us a population so 
loyal and so devoted. If any idea of annexing Canada 
still lingered in the minds of the people or statesmen of the 
United States, it has probably been dissipated by the display 
of feeling which the Fenians have called forth, And both 
in that way, and by promoting the Confederation of the British 
North-American colonies, the Canadians will obtain a sub- 
stantial return for the expenditure and the exertions which 
they have just been compelled to make. The stagnant 
condition of United States politics still continues. But as 
it is understood that the President will veto the Civil Rights 
Bill now before Congress, the truce between Mr. Johnson and 
the Radicals will probably be only of short duration. From 
South America we have intelligence of an engagement 
between two Spanish frigates and the shore batteries of the 
port of Chiloe. No decisive results were obtained by either 
side; but as the frigates in the end drew off—it is said, con- 
siderably damaged—the advantage, such as it was, must be 
held to have remained with the allied Republics of Chili 
and Peru. 








THE REFORM MEETINGS. 


Tue recess has not been ill employed by the friends of the 
Ministry. The great towns have spoken in very decided tones, 
though the greatest of all, the metropolis, has not yet held 
many meetings. But the voice of the vast assemblages at 
Edinburgh, Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester, Rochdale, and 
Bradford, where the gatherings have not been brought together 
by any attraction of peculiar eloquence, cannot be without its 
weight in the mind of Parliament. Still more forcible, perhaps, 
is the fact that all over the country there has been a decided 
stir. From Exeter to Newcastle there have been meetings in 
nearly all the towns deserving that name, and petitions are in 
course of signature. There has, indeed, been no wild excite- 
ment, and the intimidation which Mr. Bright was accused of 
invoking has not yet been broughtto bear on the Legislature. 
But it may fairly be asked how much excitement it is neces- 
sary to display before Parliament is to be expected to do what 
it has been elected to do? The opponents of the Bill are very 
consistent in their own minds, but their logic does not bear to 
be submitted to the public without that concealed connection 
which reconciles its contradictions. Their object is to defeat 
the Bill by representing it either as not desired, or as being 
dangerous. They point to absence of excitement as evidence 
of the former assertion, and they denounce those who call for 
excitement as proving the latter. When we understand that 
they mean, by any argument, fair or foul, to oppose the Bill, 
we acknowledge the legitimacy of the conflicting arguments. 
But, when we leave this private intention out of view, we must 
charge them with sheer effrontery in telling us, on the one 
hand, that the people do not display any wish for the measure, 
and, on the other, that if they did they would make it 
impossible to grant it. 

If it were possible to find a species of agitation which is 
calculated to defeat every conceivable objection, it is certainly 
approached, if not reached, by the agitation now in progress, 
Everywhere the arguments are calm, the resolutions are 
moderate. Few of the meetings have professed to regard the 
Government Bill as a thoroughly satisfactory measure, but 
they all recognise it as honest in intention and useful in opera- 
tion. It is not accepted as payment in full; neither is it 
viewed as a mere premium for renewing the Bill. It is taken 
= a handsome instalment, All that it does is believed to be in 
ae ry Kwa icy and it introduces no novel principle which, 
mia ¢ Chandos clause, will defeat its main purpose and be 
ne ey obstacle to further improvement. Viewed thus, 
vt eps nate it is one which, being cordially accepted 
ol ware rity of the Liberal party, cannot be defeated with- 

anger. And in this lies its real strength. It is so 


8 plainly a measure which no one can be excited about. - 





moderate that it throws on the Opposition the burden of making 
out a case against it. To do so they must belie their own 
principles, expressed already in the Derby-Disraeli Reform Bill. 
But even those who are not committed by having personally 
supported that measure must, in opposing the present Bill, 
take the perilous ground of opposing everything. This is the 
position of Mr. Lowe, Mr. Marsh, and Mr. Laing. It may be 
maintained with ingenious arguments, but it has the fatal 
vice of being untenable against practical considerations. No 
Statesman invested with the responsibility of power, or 
even of party, can stand on the principle that we are 
never from this time forward to advance in the direc- 
tion of an enlargement of the franchise. Such a proposition 
lies wholly outside the bounds of admissible doctrine in 
those who hope ever to govern England. Accordingly, 
neither Conservatives nor dissentient Whigs have yet ventured 
to announce it. The Grosvenor motion expressly recognises 
the propriety of progress, and confines itself to an objection to 
the order and manner of progress proposed. But, though this 
may serve as a rallying point within the House for persons of 
every variety of nominal creed, united for the moment only by 
the unexpressed desire to strangle the Bill, it is a terribly weak 
position for a combat. Nor will the public be deceived by this 
nominal pretext of opposition. It will regard the votes given 
for Lord Grosvenor, whatever their ostensible motive, as given 
against the Government proposal. And those who object to 
that proposal would plainly object to anything. Thus, in the 
instinct of the nation, the question is narrowed to the point 
that the choice lies between support of the present measure 
and opposition to Reform altogether. This is the issue which, 
it is plain from the temper of the speeches made throughout 
the country, will be regarded as that to be fought on the 12th 
of April. And on this issue public opinion is evidently very 
decided. 

For even the fact, which is pointed to with great triumph 
by the Opposition journals, that at many of the meetings the 
majority consists rather of the already enfranchised than of 
the unenfranchised, serves but to express more unequivocally 
the national will in the matter. We are perpetually told—and 
Mr. Lowe in his apology to Calne this week has reiterated the 
doctrine—that the wisdom of the country lies among the ten- 
pounders. Is it, then, quite consistent with common sense to 
tell us that a measure should not be passed because it is the 
ten-pounders who wish it, while the seven-pounders are indif- 
ferent? Supposing the conditions were reversed, it is easy to 
conceive what a powerful argument might be built by Mr. Lowe 
on the fact that the seven-pounders were eager to obtain a 
power which the ten-pounders thought they ought not to be 
intrusted with. But, in truth, the inherent strength of the 
Government proposition lies in the circumstance that it is 
viewed as proper and necessary by so large a proportion of 
those who, at this moment, are in full enjoyment of the privi- 
leges they wish to extend to their poorer neighbours. Thus, 
at Liverpool, which the Times has so often cited as an instance 
of those places in which the present voters would be swamped by 
the newly enfranchised, the committee of the Gladstone banquet 
has had difficulty only in providing places for the leading 
members of society in the town who were anxious to take part 
in the demonstration which is to promote their being swamped. 
Before any public notice of the meeting had been given, the 
committee issued 189 circulars to the “ principal magistrates, 
town councillors, and leading politicians,” inviting them to be 
present, and of these 136 accepted the invitation. When they 
proceeded to enlarge their list by the issue of 400 more to-the~ 
leading voters, they found them instantly taken off their ha 
at the quotation of a guinea a piece, and the whole 2,000 w 
rapidly exhausted. No doubt Mr. Gladstone is a very great 
orator, and in any theatre would probably draw an audience of 
2,000 at a guinea admission, even without the dinner, which’ it 
is on this occasion to include. But then this is an occasion of 
which the chief object is neither to dine nor to listen to 
eloquence, but to support a principle, to approve a»Billj and to 
maintain a Government in office which by that Bill proposes to 
make the vote of every diner at the banquet less influential by 
a half that it was before. We cannot but view this marked 
and strong adoption of a measure whichis to have such a 
result, as the very strongest indication of public opinion, the 
real governing opinion of the nation, which could be afforded. 

Few nobler spectacles could indeed be offered to the reflecting 
student of history than that which the nation, as distinguished 
from the mere politicians, at this moment offers. We behold 
the great governing section of the community, not as it has 
elsewhere been seen, urgent only to fence round its personal 
privileges with impassable legal barriers, but anxious to invite 
another section, half as large as itself, to share with it 
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the duties and responsibilities of power. We see the great 
mass of the unenfranchised, though we know them to be con- 
seious of their numbers and their force, if they choose to put 
it forth, content to await their peaceful and legal admission to 
recognised position and power, and to receive as a boon what 
they might demand as aright. Nor is this merely a momen- 
tary attitude which these great parties have exceptionally 
assumed. It is the attitude they have borne to each other 
during the last twenty years, made all the more surprising by 
the fact that during so many years slight accidents of party 
politics have concurred to prevent their common wishes from 
being carried into effect. But there is comfort in reflecting 
that this confiding and magnanimous sentiment is that which 
naturally springs up in the State when really large proportions 
of the community are invested. with supreme authority. It is 
when power is limited to a few persons that it grows invidious 
and suspicious. It is the restricted oligarchy, whether of the 
Ten, the Thirty, or the Three Hundred, that has ever been at 
once inept and jealous. And we see even in our own day and 
land evidence of this truth. While the great body of the 
community has for fifteen years elected, time after time, a 
majority of representatives pledged to invite a yet larger body 
of their fellow-citizens to participate in their privileges, there 
has been, and there is now, a smaller body, which conceives 
itself to be peculiarly dignified, and peculiarly marked out by 
position or intellect for the duties of government, which has 
been ever bitterly opposed to any curtailment of its own fancied 
rights. This is the party which is now opposing the Reform 
Bill. It will need an effort to prove to it that after all it is 
very powerless, and that it exists only by sufferance. But the 
country is roused to make this truth apparent, and ere the vote 
comes it will probably be clear to the exclusionists that they 
must bow to the current, and be content to see their countrymen 
sitting by their side. 








JAMAICA. 


Tue naval and military officers employed in Jamaica have 
been heard by the Royal Commissioners in answer to the 
grievous charges brought against them. There is no longer 





beyond a caution to be careful in burning villages. Thus 
left to himself, Brigadier Nelson in turn shuffled off 
the responsibility of discrimination and control, by assuming 
that, under martial law, the whole population of St. Thomas- 
in-the-East were rebels until they proved their loyalty. 
When such was the conduct and such were the views of the 
two Generals, it is not surprising that Colonel Hobbs and other 
officers should have imposed:no restraint either upon themselves 
or their men. Indeed, they seem to have been positively stimu- 
lated to cruelty by despatches from head-quarters, such as the 
revolting letter from Major-General O’Connor’s Deputy-Adju- 
tant-General to Colonel Hobbs. It was after receiving that 
letter that the gallant Colonel shot eleven men at Jagger Fort 
market. The unfortunate negroes were not tried; no specific 
charge was made against them; the witnesses were not even 
examined on oath. Colonel Hobbs acted upon nothing more or 
better than a vague statement of the belief of the constables 
and volunteers present that the accused prisoners had been con- 
cerned in the murder of Mr. Price and Baron Ketteltholdt! 


That is certainly one of the worst cases which occurred during 


the reign of terror; but it would be easy to find others 
hardly less horrible. For instance,a man named Miles was 
found guilty of “treason” for escaping from the guard under 
whose supervision he had been sent to capture pigs, and was 
sentenced to receive fifty lashes and undergo two years’ imprison- 
ment. Another man was shot because he had a flask of 
gunpowder in his possession. Near a place called Exington, 
three negroes were shot at and killed by a party under 
Lieutenant Oxley, merely because they ran away on the 
approach of the troops. On Captain Hill’s march to Man- 
chioneal, three of his men left the column, and, on their return 
some days after, they announced that they had shot ten 
persons whom they described as rebels; but Captain Hill 
never called them to the slightest account for this conduct. 
Under the auspices of the same officer, twenty women were 
flogged at Manchioneal, and no fewer than seventy-three men 
were punished in various ways without any trial. A man 


| named Clarke was sentenced to death by the court-martial over 


any necessity to suspend our judgment upon their conduct, | 


for, if any doubt previously remained as to the fact of their 
having perpetrated crimes of the most atrocious description, 
that doubt has been silenced by their own evidence. They 
do indeed seek to qualify and soften some of the horrors 
which had been described by other witnesses; but even if we 
were to accept their evidence with unbounded faith, enough 
would still remain to justify their severest condemnation. 
Unfortunately we cannot go even so far as this. It is un- 
pleasant to be obliged to distrust the veracity of British officers, 
but the necessity is imposed upon us by their own conduct. 
It was from their own despatches that we drew our first notion 
of the atrocious means adopted to suppress or avenge the 
outbreak at Morant Bay. If we derived an exaggerated 
impression of the cruelties practised, this was entirely due to 
the fact that the men who now profess a strict regard for 
humanity and justice then wrote in a strain of savage levity 
which disgusted and shocked all who did not regard the negro 
race as legitimate food for slaughter. It is certain that in 
some instances they made themselves appear worse than they 
really were, and it is one of the most appalling circumstances 
connected with this Jamaica outbreak, that it has revealed a 
state of feeling amongst the whites in the island which led 
them to revel in bloodshed and to take a pride in crime. But, 
although the early despatches of Colonel Hobbs, Captain Ford, 
and others may be as false as they would have us believe, 
it is obviously impossible to take the word of men who, on 
their own showing, formerly boasted falsely of the commission 
of murder, and now seek to escape punishment by branding 
themselves as liars. According to their own testimony, even 
now, it is clear that acts of the most abominable cruelty 
and injustice were perpetrated. Indeed, nothing else could 
have been expected from the conduct of those in supreme 
authority. Governor Hyre, as he tells us, was under 


the impression that the moment he proclaimed martial | 


law he had done with all further responsibility, and 
that it rested with Major-General O'Connor to take what 
steps he chose for restoring order and punishing the “ rebels.” 
Accordingly Mr. Eyre adopted no measures for exercising any 
control over the military employed, or for checking the excesses 
to which soldiers are always prone. General O’Connor had an 
equally atrocious theory of duty, and acted up to it in very 
much the same manner. In sending his subordinate, Brigadier 
Nelson, to Morant Bay, he gave him no instructions whatever 


which Lieutenant Brand presided, on the evidence of a person 
named Georges, that he had called the placard headed “ The 
Queen’s Advice” a —— lie, and had talked about fighting 
this same Georges for a seat in the vestry. We might easily 
multiply these instances if space allowed: as it is, we must 
content ourselves with stating generally that it is evident, from 
the accounts which Colonel Hobbs, Captain Hill, Lieutenant 


| Brand, Lieutenant Oxley, and Lieutenant Adcock, give of their 
| own doings, that chapels and houses were burnt in all direc- 
tions without anything that can be called a reason for such 








| 


devastation; and that men and women were shot or hung by 
the score, without mercy, without trial, and without proof that 
they had committed any offence. When this is the best. face 
that can be put upon the matter by those who are most deeply 
implicated, we can have no difficulty in ‘coming to the con- 
clusion that the real state of the case was very much worse, 
and that the truth is far more nearly represented by the evidence 
of the independent witnesses whose testimony we have discussed 
on former occasions. 

We are now in possession of the whole facts connected with 
the trial and execution of Gordon, as well as of all the gossip 
that the most inveterate hostility can rake up, in order to east 
a stain upon his past life. The result is a complete conviction 
that he was most unjustly tried, and that his execution was 
nothing short of a judicial murder. There is, indeed, good 
ground for believing that he was a violent and excitable man; 
that he said and did many things that were fairly open to 
censure, and that he often addressed his fellow-countrymem in 
language far stronger than the occasion justified. But none of 
the tales which have been so freely poured into the patient 
ears of the Commissioners tend in the slightest degree to show 
that he meditated treason, or that he was at the head of a 
wide-spread and artfully-organized conspiracy. The burthen 
of his speeches was that the people were oppressed by a heavy 
load of taxation, and that it was time for them to seek their 
liberties; that the blacks had no situations given them in the 
Custom House, the Post Office, or any other department ; 
that the Government gave them no encouragement, although 
they were large tax-payers; and that it was heir 
duty to stand up like men, and to demand their rights and 
privileges. No doubt this sort of talk was very annoying to 
the clique who monopolized power in the island; but it no 
more imports any idea or intention of rebellion than does the 


| fervid declamation against “ the governing classes” which we 


are accustomed to hear from mob orators at meetings in 


| England. As for the tittle-tattle about private conversations, 


which was retailed to Sir H. Storks and his colleagues, w® 
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may dismiss it with the contempt it deserves. The reputation | Commons. One is for £372,943, on account of numerous 


of better men than Mr. Gordon would be in imminent danger if 
they were to be made strictly responsible for every unguarded 
word that they may have let fall in the course of their lives. 
The only question worth considering is the bearing and effect 
of the evidence given before the tribunal by which Mr. Gordon 
was condemned. Into that we need not enter now, because 
we have already discussed it more than once. Assuming, as 
we thought ourselves entitled to do, that the reports which 
have appeared in the English papers were substantially accurate 
—and their accuracy has not been impugned—we never felt any 
doubt that the evidence was wholly insufficient to justify a 
conviction. It now, however, turns out that the greatest and 
most important part of that evidence—the written depositions— 
was most improperly received by the court-martial, because 
there was no proof that the documents were genuine, or that 
they were not signed by living persons who might and ought 
to have attended and given their evidence in the presence of 
the prisoner. For this failure to discriminate between good 
and bad evidence we cannot perhaps visit three young naval 
officers with any severe censure; but this only increases the 
responsibility of Governor Eyre for sending a boxful of docu- 
ments which might or might not be evidence before a tribunal 
which he must have known to be utterly incompetent to deal 
with them. We now know, moreover, that the trial of Gordon 
was not a patient one, even according to the lights which his 
judges may be supposed to have possessed. It has often 
been denied, but it seems without truth, that he ever applied 
for a postponement of the inquiry. It turns out that he made 
two applications for an adjournment in order that he might 
examine witnesses as to the state of his health, and thus rebut 
the inference drawn from his not attending the vestry meeting 
at Morant Bay on the day of the riot. No court with the 
slightest regard for justice would have refused such an appli- 
cation made under the circumstances, and the fact that it 
was not granted only confirms the inference that the murder 
of the prisoner was a foregone conclusion. But even that is 
not the worst. Incredible as it may seem that such things 
could be done by Englishmen, who are supposed to have a 
traditional love of fair play, it is nevertheless a fact that he 
was refused the assistance of a legal adviser, and that a letter 
written to him by a friend, suggesting points of law to be used 
in his defence, was actually withheld from him and destroyed 
by Brigadier Nelson ! 

Even those organs in the English press which were formerly 
loudest in their denunciation of Gordon are now obliged to 
confess that his trial was illegal, and that his execution was 
not warranted by the evidence. We cannot, however, rest 
satisfied with this Commission, or with the condemnation 
which the Royal Commissioners will no doubt pronounce upon 
all who had a hand in his death. We do not demand blood 
for blood. We are quite ready to extend to those who 
murdered Gordon more mercy than they showed to him. But 
we insist that the honour of England demands that our 
reprobation of this deed, and of the wholesale flogging, 
shooting, and burning which went on in Jamaica last October 
and November, should be marked by some condign punishment 
of the perpetrators. Mere official censure and disapproval, 
however severe, will neither meet the justice of the case, nor set 
cur character right before the civilized world. 








BUDGET ARITHMETIC. 


TE publication of the Revenue returns for the last quarter 
of the year is the natural cause of speculation about the coming 
budget. We have before us, in great part, the materials with 
which Mr. Gladstone will deal. It would be very hazardous 
work to guess what he will propose; but it is believed the 
necessary basis of his proposals can be stated with approximate 
accuracy. It is apparent he cannot have so easy and splendid 
a scheme as he had last year, with a surplus of about 
£4,000,000 to give away. The reductions of last year, heavily 
as they told, will tell more heavily in the coming year. So 
much is admitted on all hands. We are inclined to go further, 
and hold the opinion that Mr. Gladstone can have no surplus 
at all, and may even have a small deficit. 

First of all, in actual result, last year has turned out well, 
but not supremely well. Instead of an estimated revenue of 
£66,392,000, the return has been £67,813,000 ; or an excess of 
£1,421,000, which, added to Mr. Gladstone’s estimated surplus 
of £253,000, makes a total apparent surplus of £1,674,000. 
Bat, unfortunately, the expenditure, as well as the income, has 
rier eens the estimate. Two large supplementary estimates for 
ast year have lately been put on the table of the House of 





charges for the Civil Service. The other is £764,000, for the 
New Zealand war. In regard to the latter sum, we are told 
that the colony has remitted £500,000 of their debentures. 
But in Mr. Fox’s book, just published, it appears that these 
bonds, as we will not guarantee them, can only be realized at 
a heavy discount, and will not yield anything like half a 
million. At any rate, the whole sum of £764,000 is not 


| provided for, and, coupled with the Civil Service items, will 


make a severe inroad on the surplus to be credited to last 
year. 

In regard to the coming year, the first figure to start with is 
the total expenditure. That amount will be somewhat in 
excess of last year’s estimate, which was as follows :— 


Funded and Unfunded Debt ............ £26,350,000 
Consolidated Fund charges ............ 1,900,000 
Mn nant ha Be édlg dos bon banks tnsedacauaniige 14,348,000 
BENET Whos sassadsueebeplasciusccedbbvneuue counts 10,392,000 
Revenue collection ............c.ccceeeeees 4,657,000 
I is wesiistcnanenn te dels cnanebae 842,000 
Miscellaneous Civil Services ............ 7,650,000 

, A Ee PP ee £66,139,000 


The total is £66,139,000. For the present year we may 
assume that the charges for the debt and the Consolidated 
Fund will be the same as last; and we have before us the 
estimates for all the other branches of the service. There will 
be two very large additions. The charges for revenue collec- 
tion and Post-office Packet Service are to be increased by 
£326,000, and on the Civil Service Estimates, as compared. 
with the vote of last year, there is an increase of £198,964.. 
These two sums make an addition of £525,000, which cannot 
be seriously diminished. The apparent diminution on the 
Navy Estimates is only £4,000, and although the Army 
Estimates show an apparent reduction of £250,000, the effect is 
counterbalanced by the estimated diminution of repayments, 
which will be visible under the head of “ miscellaneous 
receipts” in the revenue, and may as well be noted here. 
Adding therefore £525,000 to Mr. Gladstone’s estimated expen- 
diture for last year’s budget, we have £66,664,000 as the- 
expenditure for which he has now to provide. 

It is plain that if the revenue had not recovered as it has 
done, Mr. Gladstone would now be face to face with a very 
large deficit. His estimated revenue for last year was 
£66,392,000, and deducting from that sum £1,417,000—the 
additional reductions to take effect this year,—he would now 
have £64,975,000 to meet an expenditure of £66,664,000. But 
the year has been prosperous, and the revenue has recovered 
to the extent of £1,421,000, which fairly balances the 
£1,417,000 of additional reductions. But even a revenue of 
£66,392,000 would be insufficient for the coming year’s expen- 
diture, and unless the recuperation goes on Mr. Gladstone we 
know will not have that sum. He is pledged- to sacrifice the 
wood and timber duty, which yields about £270,000, and some- 
thing will be lost by the equalization of the wine duties. 
Probably the whole £392,000 will go, and there will thus be a 
revenue of £66,000,000 to meet the expenditure of £66,664,000, 
or a probable deficit of more than half a million, _ 

The reassuring circumstance is, that the revenue can be 
safely trusted to recover itself. It will be a novelty neverthe- 
less, for Mr. Gladstone to trust to such a resource. His friends 
say of him that he “ very prudently ignores this element when 
he makes his annual estimate of income.” The prudence of 
this course may be doubted, and it is perhaps a weak, because an 
ad captandum, point of Mr. Gladstone’s finance.. It is easy to: 
show astonishing results at the year’s end, when you knowingly 
count on receiving less than you have a right to expect. It. 
would be still more creditable, however, to forecast almost 
exactly the actual result of an average year. ‘The progressive- 
growth of revenue is a fact to be counted upon as much as its- 
present yield, as much as the recuperative effect of a specific 
remission, which is always so far discounted. ‘The only 
difference is that, taking such fact into account, the surplus. 
should be larger than the nominal sum with which , Mr. 
Gladstone frequently rests content, every one understanding’ 
sub rosé what is his real reliance. A good deal would be 
gained by stating explicitly what is already done implicitly. 
Let us have it all above-board. There is another question in 
regard to the revenue which may raise or diminish Mr. Glad- 
stone’s receipts. The miscellaneous receipts are an uncertain 
quantity, as to which he has information no outsider can 
possess. But apart from that, we have stated as fairly as we 
can the certain elements in Mr. Gladstone’s calculations. Of 
course, there is no knowing what surprise he may meditate, 
what new manipylation of the spigot of taxation, But we 
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should think it most unlikely he will be able to do anything 
this year for the poor farmer or other claimants on his bounty. 
His charity in the matter of the timber and wine duties will, to 
all appearance, tax him to the utmost. 








MR. BRIGHT AND MRS. PARTINGTON. 


We last week noticed the style in which Mr. Lowe was assailed 
by an organ of the Liberal party, and we find that the other 
side have not been backward in retaliating. As “ Junius 
Minor” stood well enough for the slashing journal, Mrs. Part- 
ington will answer for the Tory paper, Mrs. Partington being, 
as our readers are aware, the old lady who, about the period of 
the Reform agitation, was described by Sydney Smith as attempt- 
ing to put down the Atlantic Ocean with a mop. We are, we 
confess, more surprised at Mrs. Partington than we were 
astonished at “ Junius Minor,” Mrs. Partington being under- 
stood to go in for Blood, and to have pretensions to culture ; 
but an aristocratic vixen is a creature not unknown to society. 
Lately, Mrs. Partington has had a great deal to bear; her family 
was not flourishing, her prospects were cloudy, and there was 
a general inclination to sneer at her as being considerably 
behind her time. She came into politics with a turban and 
an audacious front, for which she received an unmerciful 
quizzing. Her own set languished for want of new beauties 
and novelties, for none would be chaperoned by Mrs. Partington. 
Suddenly some one discovers she might be turned to account, 
and proceeds to make use of her accordingly. Mrs. Partington, 
so: long a wallflower, is grateful indeed. 
head, and trusts to win her lost ground yet. 
determined enemy—a sleepless foe—who cannot be thrown a 





| trick a little too often. 


| admired so much in “ Junius Minor.” 
| admit, has to a certain extent a winning truculence, resembling 


from that of the Chancellor to that of the tide-waiter. Don’t 
talk to Mrs. Partington of bone and sinew; it is Blood we 
require. Mr. Bright, now, has no Blood, he is a manufacturer ; 
let him make his stuffs and Mrs. Partington and her friends 
will make the laws. Enfin que voulez vous? Revolutions 
follow concessions to the people; beware of demagogues and 
democracy; disturb not the time-honoured cobwebs that festoon 
the pillars of the British Constitution ; out upon all “ fellows” 
who savour of toil, and who are bold enough to come betwixt 
the sweets of office and our nobility. The reader recognises the 
voice of Mrs. Partington, and can understand her rage towards 
Mr. Bright, but can he excuse her expression of it? Was it 
because “ Junius Minor” gave the initiative that Mrs. Part- 
ington led off in this towering passion. There are things in 
common between Mrs. Partington and “ Junius Minor,” Caesar 
being very like Pompey, ’specially Pompey. We regret to say 
that Mrs. Partington can descend to personalities, and that 
she often uses, decoratively, ornaments similar to those which we 
The latter, we must 


the rascality of a melodramatic raffian. His profession is 
announced by his boots, his stride, his gutturals, his mous- 
tache, and his waistband armoury. You see be means murder 
(grammar occasionally included), and that, as soon as the 
trombone gives him his cue, somebody will come to grief. He is 
a villain confessed and picturesque. But Mrs. Partington is the 
wicked countess or the wrinkled beldame who does the Borgian 
Still, we should prefer to have her thus 


_ (if we must have her at all), than to have her as maledictory and 


She nods her venerable | 
But she has a | 


| warn her into propriety. 


sop, nor wheedled, nor frightened, nor fascinated, nor bamboozled | 


any way. He will have none of Mrs. Partington; he knows | 


the poor creature’s foibles and arts, and proclaims them in the 
streets and highways, in the halls of Westminster, and on the plat- 
forms of Cottonopolis, where his name is a power, where needy 
knife-grinders form fat associations, and where his own grimy 
but honest supporters have returned him as their member. 
Bat for him Mrs. Partington might have a chance. There are 
those whom the venerable dame can coax to quiescence or 
inaction, and those whom she can buy off; with John Bright, 


however, she can do nothing. Long since did she try him, | 


even as the Egyptian woman did Joseph ; but he fled, scorning 
her overtures. The spreta injwria ishard to bear. Mrs. Part- 
ington’s choler rises at the name of Bright, and she would have 
had him quickly disposed of if the bravo institution was recog- 
nised in this country. She cannot keep her temper when he 
turns up; no red handkerchief could torment a bull half as 
much as the broad brim of Mr. Bright aggravates the soul of 
Mrs. Partington. Still for a time she remembered what was 
due to herself and her former station, and managed to repress 
any undignified indications of wrath; but at last the storm 
burst. On the 28th day of March, 1866, Mrs. Partington 
called Mr. Bright a “fellow.” Here was the identical language 
employed by the excited woman on that occasion :— 

“To be abused by this fellow has long since come to be regarded as 
@ necessary condition of patriotic and honourable political conduct, 


and few men of spirit can bear, without manifest signs of impatience 
and shame, the indignity of Mr. Bright’s occasional commendation,” 


This is fearfully and wonderfully made. “ Fellow” is a word 
used only by females of the dramatic persuasion when mani- 
festing that sort of spirit which invariably extorts three rounds 
of applause from the gallery. To be called a “fellow” in 
print is almost enough to destroy a man’s prospects for life, 
and is as though one called Mrs. Partington “old woman” to 
her face. The rest of the sentence is simply terrific, and beats 
“Junius Minor” hollow. Mrs. Partington would feel insulted 
at the addresses of Mr. Bright, and Mrs. Partington’s connec- 
tions have received his abuse as a “necessary condition of 
honourable and patriotic political conduct,” How severe and 
cutting this is, and how Mr. Bright must have winced as he 


read it! But then Mrs. P. further tells us he is “ incapable of | 


9? 66 


shame,” “ a reckless calumniator,” and without self-respect ; so 
that it is therefore possible he will be unable to appreciate the 
lofty though mild rebukes thus administered to him by Mrs. 
Partington, Mrs. P. does not forget to touch up Mr. Bright 
on the score of his not being a gentleman in her opinion. She 
being herself the cream of the morning’s milk, the pink of polite- 
ness and pure breeding, has an instinct and a conviction that 
the “fellow” belongs to the canaille. Indeed, Mrs. Partington 
would scarcely expect him to be other than he is. Ata glance 
she can detect Blood. She has over and over again preached 
the value of Blood in public offices, the inestimable perfection 
of Blood, and its suitability for every situation in the kingdom, 











ferocious as a Macbeth witch. If age cannot wither nor custom 
stale her infinite pertinacity, a few family traditions ought to 
“ Junius Minor” has fought a few 
good fights; Mrs. Partington has passed her unquiet existence 
in a perpetual squabble. If she touched Mr. Bright’s drab 
skirts reverently (not in the mood we hinted she formerly did), 
a virtue would go out of him which might benefit her immensely. 
It must be a sad state of mind to sit in the shadow of a falling 
party ; to spend one’s time wearing immortelles for defunct and 
abortive schemes; to wait in gloom for the coming man, who 
will never come; to be the miserable Mariana of Conservatism, 
sick with hope deferred and consumed with melancholy, fitfully 
alternated with the spasms of a bad conscience. This is a 
condition deserving of pity, especially when that other one— 
the successful rival—is in command, and sings daily peans of 
an exulting and aggravating character. Still, Mrs. Partington, 
we must have decorum; “fellow” will never do. English 
may be very plain, very terse, and very forcible; but “ fellow ” 
is neither parliamentary nor Pickwickian. Mrs. Partington, 
we are sure, would wish to be treated with proper ceremony 
herself, and we have, throughout this article, humbly endea- 
voured to approach her with a due regard for the amenities 
which ought to hedge the most anile dotard from rudeness or 
discourtesy ; but we should be sorry, for her own sake, to 
imitate the example she has given us. We tell Mrs. Parting- 
ton, in all verity and respect, that she has forgotten the 
delicate reserve which was characteristic of her order as far 
back even as the early numbers of Blackwood. This is a time 
when she should be particular. To expire gracefully is to 
accomplish something; to go off prematurely in convulsions 
would be most unfortunate. Besides, if Mrs. Partington is in 
such a dudgeon now, we tremble to think of the violence she 
may commit when matters have progressed further. She 
positively will have no room for a climax—there is nothing 
can come after “fellow.” To drop banter for a moment. 
We seriously protest against the mischievous manner in which 
the cheap press is beginning to discuss questions of import. 
It would appear as if, whenever they had a big subject to deal 
with, they felt it necessary to get twice as big themselves for 
the purpose of exhibiting, as it were, for a very small price, 
an inordmate amount of capacity. The natural consequence 
of overbearing is impertinence; and both “ Junius Minor” and 
Mrs. Partington are convicted out of mouth, by their attacks 
on Mr. Lowe and Mr. Bright, of the most unqualified imperti- 
nence, if not of worse. When we reflect upon the influence 
journals of their class exert, and when we know that many 
gentlemen of thorough ability and confidence belong to their 
staffs, we are at a loss to understand how a sense of respon- 
sibility as well as decency does not induce them to mitigate 
the blatant performances they have recently affected. 








THE COMICALITIES OF CORRUPTION. 


Satmrists say that there is a humorous side to the most 
serious circumstances and conditions of life; that anger, grief, 
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crime, sickness, even the grim ceremonies which surround us 
after death, contain an element of the grotesque if we would 
but look for it. Without, however, pursuing this theory in 
extremis, it is impossible to ignore the strong tendency to 
appreciate the ludicrous which exists in the English public 
mind during the most solemn judicial inquiries. When Tawell 
was being tried for murder, his counsel could not resist an 
opportunity for a pun which presented itself in the medical 
evidence, and it was noticed that the man whose lot was then 
trembling in the balance between life and death actually smiled 
at the witticism. One might have supposed that the principal 
feeling elicited by any evidence of bribery and corruption at 
the late elections would have been one of shame and indigna- 
tion. Instead of this, every flagrant fact which has come to 
light during the investigation seems to have been regarded as 
an excellent joke by all who listened to the witnesses. Is an 
honourable member of Parliament unmistakably convicted of 
dishonourable conduct ? The details of his offence are received 
with “laughter.” Does a free and independent elector confess 
that he has put up his vote to the highest bidder? The 
statement is heard with unbounded merriment. When a 
miserable hireling who has received £10 to support one side 
goes over to the other for a consideration of £15, his venality 
is not only considered contemptible, but excessively funny. 
The sneaking equivocation of constituents and electioneering 
agents, the turbulent disorder of the mob, the mean and un- 
constitutional steps which “‘ gentlemen” have taken to secure 
their seats in Parliament, provoke more hilarity than disgust,and 
it almost becomes a question whether the Select Committees 
now sitting have had to perform a painful duty or enter upon 
an amusing recreation. 

Take the case of Nottingham: what a fund of facetious | 
anecdote it provides for Parliamentary diners-out; how rich a 
vein of humour lies beneath that mass of shameless stratagems | 
and mercenary falsehood! There is Sir Robert Tucker Clifton, | 
who, to ingratiate himself with his old constituents, thinks 
proper to vilify the agents of his rival and co-representative, 
Mr. Paget, whom he openly designates as Lord Cow-juice. | 
His own man of business strongly deprecates the employment 
of bludgeon-men by the opposition, and in order to express his 
dissent still more emphatically, proceeds to hire a set of roughs, | 
who, under the bucolic sobriquet of “ lambs,” rush into acts of 
violence which far exceed anything perpetrated by their 
opponents. While the fight is going on, Sir Robert coolly | 
retires to a neighbouring cricket-ground to await the issue of 
events, having previously instructed his faithful gamekeeper in 
significant language to go to Nottingham and “ do his best.” 
By-and-by the hustings are erected, and Sir Robert steps 
forward to address the crowd. Sounds of disapprobation are 
heard from a certain quarter, but the ex-member’s presence of 
mind never forsakes him, and he at once determines on the 
course he ought to take. “If you don’t give me a hearing,” 
says he, “I'll clear the platform; and,” added the worthy 
baronet, “I’m —— if I don’t do it, too. I'll call up my 
lambs.” He turned to the mob, Mr. Acland gave the signal, | 
and the lambs were let loose. They attacked the platform, 
assailed the supporters of Messrs. Paget and Morley with 
sticks and stones and drove them in dismay from the hustings, | 
whereupon Sir Rober Clifton resumed his speech—justus et 
tenaz propositi. Indeed, even the baronet himself had no little 
trouble with his gentle flock. When he would willingly have 
got rid of them, they followed him to the Committee-rooms, 
clearing the way for him, and remained there till they ascer- 
tained that he was elected. They demanded drink, and, some 
of them, money. They broke into a room upstairs, in which 
Lady Clifton was, and greatly alarmed her; naturally enough, 
for they were for the most part armed with sticks like brush 
handles. They then visited the cellar, and took all the wine 
and soda-water they could find. It was not till Sir Robert 
told them that if they were quiet they should all be attended 
to, that they left, apparently satisfied. 

So much for the flock. Let uow look at the evidénce of 
some of Sir Robert’s other supporters. Mr. John ‘Terry 
—who, though a tinman by trade, seems to have been known, 
possibly from his sporting predilections, as a “ connoisseur 
of dogs”—remarked, in the course of evidence, that ‘he | 
“knew aman named Southgate; did not see Acland and 
Southgate together on the nomination day; had made a | 
statement on that subject to Mr. Richards, the petitioner’s 
solicitor—but all of it was not true; told him a great deal 
that was true, and some that wasn’t” (laughter, of course). 
In cross-examination, this gentleman admitted that though 
there was not much fighting, he had himself engaged in a 
“little affair” on his own account with a person employed 





| 


to keep the committee-room clear; that one of his official | 


| Chairman himself comes in with his little joke. 
_ examination William Norton stated that at the nomination Sir 


duties obliged him to upset a cab which had brought 
wrong party to the poll; that he carried a cudgel m 
his pocket, and that another “ lamb,” named Cumming, com- 
monly known as “the Warmer,” had wielded a crowbar. 
Sir Robert’s gamekeeper, William Maltby, is next called as 
& witness, and entertains the Committee with his sprightly 
humour. It seems, according to his evidence, that, as soon as 
the election-day was fixed, his master sent for him, and, 
addressing him confidingly as “ Bill,” desired him to collect as 
many “roughs” as he knew in Nottingham. When asked 
what honorarium he required for this little service, he showed 
some consideration for Sir Robert’s pocket : ‘‘ Knowing that he 
was not very flush of money, I said, ‘a pound.’” The same 
financial convictions led him to inform the “lambs ” that there 
was no “sugar” at the Hall, or, in other words, that they 
wouldn’t get a shilling more from his master. He describes ° 
the demolition of the electioneering platform as “a glorious 
sight ;” enlightens the Committee as to the meaning of such 
mysterious phrases as “ nobbling ” people, “ doing the bit,” and 
“keeping things right,” all of which functions, however meta- 
phorica! in name, would seem calculated to bear very practically 
on the opposition. Mr. Maltby appears to have attached no 
little weight to the electioneering influence of that humble but 
refreshing beverage which his name suggests. ‘“ Many @ 
man,” he observed, “ can be bought for a pint of beer; but not 
me nor you,” adds the courteous witness, bowing to the counsel, 
and, of course, everybody laughs all round. “ You are fond of 
your glass, I suppose?” asks the legal gentleman. “ Yes, 
sir; ain’t you?” is the ready answer. The examination goes 
on. “Have you had a glass to-day?” “Yes, one; and JI 
shall have another as soon as ever yougive me leave (laughter). 
My wages with Sir Robert were £1 a week. Iwas discharged 
from his service about three months ago; not for getting drunk 
or fighting, but partly for going to a country feast. When I 
received a Speaker’s warrant, they gave me three guineas; 
but I have not received a —— farthing more ;” and again the 
cachinations break out. 

Another witness is called who gravely explains to the Chair- 
man that being “up a sough” signifies, in midland county 
slang, being in difficulties. William Dawson, an omnibus 
driver, informs the Committee that he had been recommended 
by Sir Robert’s agent, Acland, to keep out of the Nottingham 
market-place on a certain night, as there would be a “shine” 
on. Acland himself seems to have been in no great favour 


with the townsfolk, and one witness who had called him a 


scoundrel, plainly stated that “in Nottingham that would not 
be considered abusive language, because it was true.” To 
increase the diversion caused by these interesting details, the 
In course of 


Robert had assisted a man from the pump on to the hustings. 
The opportunity for a pun is too good to be lost. “ Was he 
spouting ?” asks Mr. Adair, and is rewarded with a roar of 
laughter. By-and-by we are entertained with some more of 
Sir Robert’s energetic and highly figurative declamations. “I 
understand,” says he to his lambs, “Paget and Morley’s 
committee are going to pack the polling-booths to-morrow 
morning. It will be for you to prevent this. We will butcher 
them, and when we have butchered them we will Cayenne 
pepper them, and when we have butchered and Cayenne 
peppered them, the public won’t give a penny a pound for them.” 
It really would be difficult which to admire most, the manly 
sentiments embodied in this harangue, or the brilliant language 
in which they are conveyed. Sir Robert has since disowned 
the words, but, unless several witnesses have perjured them- 
selves, he has used others hardly less temperate. His oppo- 
nents he generally alludes to as villains. Considered as 
individuals, one is a “ blackguard,” another a “ snake,” another 
a “liar,” a “ Government hack,” and so forth. ‘“ The town of 
Nottingham,” he says, “is permeated with lies—the very air 
is thick with lies.” ‘* We cannot,” he adds, * contradict lies as 
fast as the devil can hatch them.” Poor Sir Robert! this 
diabolical incubation must have sorely tried him; but, to say the 
truth, the exorcism which he employed to prevent it was not of 
a very spiritual kind. 

Some of the witnesses—and this is saying a good deal for 
Nottingham—appear to have had a conscience. Observe the 
delicate distinction which Mr. Nammersley draws between his 
actual comments on the conduct of the local authorities and 
the unfair construction put on his remarks by the Committee. 
“TI did not,” says he, “tell the Mayor that he was drank, bat 
I told somebody élse in his presence that he was half drauk. 
The distinction is so obvious and important that we cannot but 
rejoice that Mr. Nammersley has had an opportunity of jus- 
tifying himself, Occasionally little traits of character and 
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out from the evidence of witnesses. 
George Attenborough, who stated that he was not a “lamb,” 
but a railway platelayer, in answer to some one who had asked 
him the question whether he had talked the matter over with 
his wife, indignantly replied in the negative, adding, that “ if 
such things were to be talked over with every old woman, they 
might just as well go into the butter-market at once.” Imagine 
Mrs. Attenborough’s indignation—first, at her moral disfran- 
chisement; then at any allusion to her age; and finally at 
being compared in open court to a butter-woman ! The 
Nottingham lasses appear to have not only interested them- 
selves, but figured conspicuously in the late election; Lady 
Clifton herself seems to have canvassed for votes; and among 
Sir Robert’s gentle flock there were some ewe “lambs” quite 
as active as those of the other sex. Mr. William Brooksbank, 
on his way back from the poll with a letter from the sheriff, 
found his cab stopped and surrounded by a number of male 
and female “lambs,” from whom he would have found some 
difficulty in extricating himself, but for a happy expedient, 
which does great credit to his ingenuity. Putting his head out 
of the vehicle, he informed the crowd that he had just been 
engaged in a case which had nothing to do with the election. 
On being asked what case, he promptly replied, “a case of 
midwifery.” It is needless to say that this at once gained him 
the sympathy of the ladies, and the cab was allowed to proceed 
on its way. 

The evidence adduced concerning the late elections at Great 
Yarmouth, Totnes, and Bridgnorth contain similar facetia, 
which, however, we now forbear to quote. Enough, perhaps, 
has been already said to show that, just as in the economy of 
nature the bee can extract honey from a dunghill, so the social 
philosopher may sometimes derive amusement from much 
which the moralist would condemn. 


social peculiarities peep 








MR. CARLYLE AT EDINBURGH. 


Mr. Cartyze has performed, at the age of seventy, a literary 
feat which he probably never performed in his life before. He 
has been characteristic without giving offence to anybody. He 
has spoken in his old style, but it was so mellowed by the 
occasion, and perhaps so subdued by the necessity of impromptu 
“ vocality,” that it almost ceased to be eccentric, while it con- 
tinued to be distinctive. He has adhered to the principle of 
hero-worship, but the sentiment of being for the moment him- 
self a hero undergoing worship, and the feeling that, however 
pleasant in idea, it involves some uncomfortable responsibilities 
in fact, made him less vehement in demanding that every one 
should bow down to worship somebody. He has spoken his 
mind about shams and talk, but he has contrived to “ aggravate 
his voice” so that his roaring could not frighten the most deli- 
cate of ladies in his audience. On the whole, he has shown 
the best part of his character and of his genius. It is perhaps 
an illustration of his own doctrine of the “ practicalities,” and 
he has unconsciously proved that it is a different thing to write 
in his study at Chelsea diatribes against the tendencies of the 
age, and to speak in the ears of a thousand listening young 
men at Edinburgh words which should rest in their hearts, and 
be a guide to their conduct in the opening hours of life. 

No doubt, too, modified and mitigated as his teaching was, 
it was calculated to be all the more effective because of the 
peculiar dress in which it appeared. Invocations to earnest- 
ness and strenuousness in work are not the less impressive for 
being coupled with the warning that “there is such a thing as 
& man endeavouring to persuade himself, and to persuade others, 
that he knows about things when he does not know more than 
> outside skin of them, and goes flourishing about with 
them.” 








So, perhaps, a little exuberant fluency of words with- | 


out ideas may be sometime or another curbed by the recollection | 


of the rugged old philosopher at Edinburgh who ejaculated, 
“ Excellent speaker! but what if he is telling me things that 
are untrue, that are not the fact about it; if he has formed a 
wrong judgment about it; if he has no judgment in his mind 
to form a right conclusion about the matter! An excellent 
speaker of that kind is, as it were, saying, ‘ Ho! every one that 
wants to be persuaded of the thing that is not true, come 
hither!’” Then, again, it is a wholesome lesson for the im- 
petuous youth of our rising generation to be reminded out of 
Goethe that the prime lesson that shall distinguish them from 
the beasts, from the savage, and from the heathen, is Reverence 
in its three kinds. ‘“ The first, and simplest, is reverence for 
what is above us—it is the soul of all the Pagan religions ; 
there is nothing better in a man than that. Then there is 
reverence for what is around us and about us—reverence 
for our equals—to which I attribute an immense power 





in the culture of man. The third is reverence for what is 
beneath us; to learn to recognise in pain, sorrow, and contra- 
diction—even in these things, odious as they are to flesh and 
blood—to learn that there lies in this a priceless blessing.” 
And he defines that as being “the soul of the Christian religion 
—the highest of all religions: a height, as Goethe says—and 
that is very true, even to the very letter, as I consider—a height 
to which the human species was fated, and was enabled, to 
attain, and from which, being once attained, it can never 
retrograde.” Nor is it useless that all these counsels should 
be tempered with the most earnest advice of all—to look upon 
health of body as one of the chief objects to be considered in 
life, keeping in view that in elevation health is one with 
holiness. Mr, Carlyle even allowed the unsparing character 
of his doctrine, on this head, to be modified by the con- 
fession that when he had a book to write he did not save his 
health at the cost of leaving the book unwritten; but having 
performed what was put into his mind to do, set himself to get 
back to his normal health as fast as possible. 

Thus purged to a great extent of the extravagances that 
might have been anticipated as marring the utility of the 
occasion, the appearance of Mr. Carlyle cannot have been 
without profound interest and real benefit as an example. His 
has been a pre-eminently honest and straightforward life. He 
has, no doubt, indulged in affectations, style, and idea, and 
in so far has fallen short of his own ideal of perfect simplicity 
and perfect truth. But his fervent and vigorous mind naturally 
originated his style, and naturally suggested his principles; and 
when the two were so calculated to enhance the favour in which 
each was received, and to secure a wider audience for the 
truths he believed in, who can severely blame the tendency 
which led him to indulge in exaggerations of both? But his 
faults are only literary. Unlike his opponent as a candidate in 
the office he now holds—Mr. Disraeli—he has not changed his 
spirit with the change of the times, nor has he ever stooped to 
look on literature as only the stepping-stone to renown. Mr. 
Carlyle has been a true son of the prophets, if not always an 
inspired one. He has spoken the things which he has found 
in his mind, even though it was not always, as we believe, the 
spirit of absolute wisdom or infallibility which suggested them. 
And he will reap the reward of honesty in the end. What he 
has written that is really true will live, and be an influence for 
good in a generation yet to come. What has been distorted, or 
erroneous, will die with him, and be no longer a possible 
influence of evil. 

So he occupies worthily the place which so many eminent 
men have filled, and where it was a graceful homage im his 
own countrymen to place him—the head of that University 
which, fifty-six years ago, he entered as a boy-student of 
fourteen. Characteristically, we hear that he refused the honour 
of LL.D., and we read that, though he condescended to wear 
the tailoring part of the ceremony on his entering as a member 
of the procession, he flung off the robe ere he came forward to 
speak. Both assertions of individuality, however, were in 
good taste. The man who has all his life inveighed against 
shams could not reasonably accept a title of honour which is 
so often a sham, and the theory of robes adding to dignity is 
one which many beside Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Bright dissent 
from. No dignity could indeed be added by any of the artifices 
of society or custom to the venerable, rough, kindly, cosmo- 
politan Scotchman standing forth in an old age of honour to 
tell the crowd of lads before him to be true and honest, fervent 
in spirit, seeking after realities and despising relics, and fuller 
of reverence for the lowly and suffering than for the lofty and 
the prosperous, 








SOCIAL EFFECTS OF RAILWAYS. 


Tue rapid advance of material progress during the present 
century cannot be questioned. We glorify ourselves upon it; 


| perhaps, too forgetful how much we owe to the genius and 


industry of those who have gone before us; just as individuals 
are apt to ignore the ladder by which they have mounted to 
the summit of their ambition. It is one of the laws of Provi* 
dence that we should all, in our turn, “ enter into other men’s 
labours ;” and we cannot doubt that future generations will 
exalt themselves at the expense of all that have preceded 
them. 

Steam and electricity may be said to have revolutionized 
society, as well as to have conferred the greatest blessings upon 
mankind. They to whom we are mainly indebted for these 
now indispensable accessories could not have realized, in their 
most sanguine expectations, the completeness of their success: 
Whether we consider the saving of human labour, or the reduc- 
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tion of the cost of so many of the necessaries of life which are 
now brought within the compass of the majority, or the facility 
which is given to the manufacturer and to the agriculturist for 
obtaining a just remuneration, it is to steam and its application 
to our exigencies that we are indebted. There is scarcely a 
town which has not its factories, which does not resound with 
the busy “ whirr” of engines which are minting money at so 
many throes per hour, and which is not advancing itself by 
successful industry. There is no village so remote that it is 
not brought within the influence of civilization and progress ; 
and “ as iron sharpeneth iron,” the friction of men’s minds is 
not only productive of greater intelligence and emulation, but 
also stimulates that thirst for knowledge which never can be 
fully satisfied. The impetus has been given, and no human 
hand can stay it. Time and space have lost some of their 
immensity, and many things which were but the other day 
beyond the range of possibility, may now be accomplished with 
ease. Journeys which in our fathers’ time, and even in our 
own, it took days or months to compass, now occupy only a few 
hours or weeks; and that which soon wore out the thread of 
human life, and converted youth into age, is attained with a 
marvellous rapidity and without an exhausting drain upon 
the vital powers. Steam has facilitated the transmission of 
goods, by which one country or locality can supply out of its 
abundance or its spécialité, the wants of another. It can make 
the earth disgorge the vast treasures that lie deep down below 
its surface, and which man utilizes and converts into money. 
In almost every sense it may be classed among the greatest 
blessings of the age we live in. We say almost, because it is 
not an unmixed good. Like every thing else, it has its dark 
side. The very facility of locomotion which railroads afford 
tends to restlessness. Our fathers were content to live and 
die where they were born, and under the shadow of the trees 
which surrounded the homes of their forefathers, without any 
more intimate acquaintance with strange places and foreign 
countries than could be gathered from hearsay or from books; 
but now we are not content without seeing for ourselves the 
places of which we read; and, laudable as this desire for true 
knowledge is, a spirit of restlessness has sprung up with it 
which it is almost impossible to lay. Class distinctions are 
rapidly losing much of their distinctness, and are merging 
more and more into equality ; and though we are not of the 
number of those who would exalt that spirit of proud exclu- 
siveness which leads some men to despise neighbours who 
are unable to boast of an equal number of quarterings or a 
long line of ennobled ancestors, and to disregard those higher 
qualities of mind and intellect which far exceed in value all 
other mere worldly distinctions which may be but the accidents 
of birth, yet we would protest loudly against that odious spirit 
of self-exaltation and self-conceit which is so strongly suggestive 
of the old fable of the Frog and the Bull. 

That the commercial and agricultural interests of this 
country should be affected by the introduction of railroads is 
not to be wondered at, but who could have foretold the influ- 
ence they would bear upon our social condition? The whole 
of society has been revolutionized. Even social life in country 
houses has been changed. In old times, and even within the 
memory of some amongst us, country houses were the scenes 
of family gatherings, and the centre of attraction to well- 
cherished friends whose names become familiar as household 
words. Their intimacies began and ripened, and old friend- 
ships were a kind of heirloom that descended from father to 
son. 
now is, it was not worth any one’s while to undertake, at an 
inclement time of year, a wearisome and difficult journey over 
a hilly, and perhaps bleak and barren country, two hundred 
miles and more, with tired post-horses and a heavily-laden 
carriage, for a visit of only a few days. At all events, such 
an undertaking for so short a time came within the scope of 
only the wealthier portion of the community, but never could 
be even contemplated by men of small means. Country houses 
were the rendezvous of congenial friends who gathered round 
their firesides year after year, taking up the thread of their 
history and adventures where it had been broken off the pre- 
Ceding year. There was a genial atmosphere about those 

Ouses then; more heart and less display—a cheeriness which 
Spread its influence over all that came within its reach, a depth 
and an earnestness in friendships, a reality and a genuineness 
which are fast disappearing. As the elders died out and a 
younger generation took their place, the same old family 
traditions, the same réunions were kept up with unabated 
interest, and the friends of the family were as warmly welcomed 
as ever—perhaps even more tenderly cherished for the sake of 
old memories which gathered round them. In those days 

fathers” were not “ governors,” and children who had grown 





In those days, when travelling was not the luxury it | 





up and married did not cease to reverence their parents because 
they had establishments of their own. Emancipation from 
parental control was not then the child’s ambition. The modern 
horror of “interference” did not exist. Freedom of restraint 
was not then considered to be such a priceless blessing that, as 
children drove away from their parents’ roof amid a shower of 
old white satin slippers, they shook off the dust from their feet 
in token of joy at their release. The spirit of restlessness has 
taken so deep a root that it has displaced that reverence, that 
appreciation of old ties, and that love of home which constituted 
the charm of our social life. Friendships are few and those. 
diluted, and acquaintances are multiplied a hundredfold. Every- 
body knows everybody, and everybody goes everywhere, but few- 
people really care much for anybody. The few familiar faces: 
which, in old times, gave a zest to society in the country, and; 
whose advent was looked forward to, have given place to a 

multitude about whom no one particularly cares—who come. 
and go, in quick succession, like slides in a magic lantern. 

Every country house had its own sets, and the whole of society: 
was interpenetrated by friendships fast and long. But now 

that railroads have so facilitated travelling, and people can rush. 
about all over the country, here and there, at a comparatively 

trifling cost and but little inconvenience, a visit of a week is- 
considered almost unconscionably long. People are coolly asked 

to come from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End for the inside of 

a week, because railways have made next-door neighbours of- 
the extremest ends of the island. Among the evils which have 

resulted from this change, country houses have become little- 
better than first-class hotels, where the housemaids have 

scarcely time to sweep you out before the arrival of the in- 

coming guests, who, in their turn, have to rush off on the 

appointed day to give place to others. There is a perpetual 

stream of visitors—not even an ebb and flow, but one con- 

tinuous stream of guests, who are never allowed to stay long 

enough to admit of their being anything more than mere- 
acquaintances. ‘There is no rest, no repose, nothing suggestive 

of home. Nor is this all. It fosters that expensive way of 

living which is the ruin of so many, and feeds that love of 
excitement which makes men of small means discontented with 

their lot. Formerly the habitués of country houses were not 

made the excuse for profuse expenditure. There was less 

“splash.” But now there is a rivalry in luee of all kinds. 

There is a demand for change and variety that cannot be met- 
without great cost, and the lavish outlay to which the present 

mode of life in country houses is fast tending, will soon make 

it impossible for their owners to live in them beyond a few 
weeks, 

It is, of course, impossible for us to retrace our steps so far- 
as material progress is concerned, and who would desire to - 
“shut off the steam,” even if he could do soP But there 
ought to be some remedy against the fever of restlessness to. 
which it has given rise. A protest here and there can be of 
but little service, unless it is generally felt that it must be as 
much guarded against as any man in his senses would fight 
against a habit which he is assured, on good authority, must 
exhaust his vital energies. 








WAITERS. 


Our readers will recollect in “ David Copperfield” the 
account of David’s first hotel experience, and especially the 
description of the waiter who drank the boy’s beer, in order to 
save him from the fate of an apocryphal personage named Top 
Sawyer. That waiter was out of the usual run of waiters. 
As a rule, those functionaries are kind to children. There are 
still a few snug hotels where old gentlemen bring lads to bait 
on the way to or from school, and the waiters in those esta- 
blishments are attentive to the youngsters. We doubt 
whether, in after life, one ever feels a greater pleasure than 
that which rewarded our first paying of the waiter. Calling 
for the bill, and settling it off-hand was pleasant, but the vail 
to the waiter was delicious. There he stood, clothed in the 
canonicals of his order, and invested with that dress coat to 
the dignity of which you yourself had not yet aspired. You 
could give him just as much, or as little, as you liked. You 
always liked giving him much if you had it; you were, in fact, 
more than half afraid of him, if the truth was told. A time 
comes when this respect vanishes; you point roughly to the 
items of your account, and inquire if attendance 1s 
included, sending off the waiter to get himself stuck 
down for a paltry shilling below the last brandy-and- 
soda you had before breakfast. Such is life. A waiter” 
never again impresses you. His calling falls in your estimate — 


to the level of the social area—but one remove from the 
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cook. Indeed, we believe there is no member of the community 
who is reckoned so small as a waiter. Whoever heard of one 
voting, or going to law, or beating his wife, or exercising any 
other privilege of an Englishman? He is even neglected in 
literature. You seldom find a waiter in a novel. He cannot 
claim descent from the drawers or tapsters of old ; he figures 
not in Shakespeare or Ben; he does not belong to the serving- 
men of Suckling, who “presented and away” at the feast 
eommemorated by that famous knight. 
sure, marked down the plump head-waiter at the “ Cock” as 
poetic game, but it was only to surround him with local 
colour, to paint him, Teniers-like, pipe and pot, with his mind 


| 


only a gentlemanly but a clergyman-like air. Very different 
from him is the waiter of an a-la-mode beef shop. This latter 
is spotted with cold gravy from head to foot. If he has seen 


| better days his nose is usually red, and his complexion pasty. 


There is an indescribable broken look about him. He jingles 
forks and knives in a corner drearily when the customers are 


| helped, as though he felt that all was vanity and vexation of 
| waiters. Heappears to be for ever figuratively contemplating 


Mr. Tennyson, to be | 


enveloped in the fog of dinners, and his notions limited to | 


steak and the willow pattern. Nor is the modern drama pro- 
pitions to the napkin. Occasionally, farce-writers engage a 


waiter for the purpose of bringing in the crockery they intend | 


to have smashed in the course of the piece, but they give him 
nothing to say beyond “ Yes, sir.” The meek and deferential 
afirmativeness of “ Yes, sir,” is supposed to express, as it 
were, the dropping-down-deadness of waiterism. The phrase 
belongs to the profession, as does also a certain gait. A waiter 
neither walks nor rans. He does something between a skim 
and a slide. There is caution in it (a view to breakages ahead) 
and still a jaunty affectation of the reckless. He must bea 
judge of human nature, at least of human nature expectant of 
dinner, when the animal is predominant, and in temper like 
that proverbial bear whose head is tender. We are not 
wt all as polite in hotels as at home. We order a meal 
yeremptorily. We smile with a grim incredulousness when told 
we shall have it in a “quarter of an hour.” When the time 
has expired, and our patience nearly with it, the waiter lays on 
the salt, emphatically proposing the cellar, as it would seem, as 
a sort of ground to rest our appetite on for a while. If still 
delayed, he gives us bread, and then pickles, with an intent 
doubtless to distribute our vexation among many things, that 
it may not collectively fall upon himself and the malingering 
mutton. This is one of the mysteries of the craft. It is dying 
out before modern improvements, however, and is not noticeable 
in the monster hotels. Indeed, the latter possess a type of 
waiter peculiar to them—we had almost said, a monster waiter. 
As our cupola or turret vessels will probably demand a different 
chip from that off the old sailor block, so the huge caravanserais 
elaim for their service another description of attendant from 
that which we are accustomed to. The class is as yet scarce 
defined enough to set it out in detail. Waitering admits of 
variation, and can be accommodated to circumstances. There 
is, for instance, the music-hall waiter. Twenty years ago 
nobody could have predicted him. He brings to his occupation 
@ disposition utterly opposed to the habits of his ancestors. 
He condescends to ask yourorders. He does not permit you to 
have unmixed the music his employer provides. If he per- 
ceives you entertaining yourself in the company of kindred spirits 
with the char ming “Slap Bang,” he sidles up, and wishes to know 
if you “ ’ave said gin ’ot.” It is his business also to ascertain the 
moment of the evening most conducive to the prosperity of the 
proprietor. Generally, when the irrepressible nigger or the“ great” 
Toldero! comes on, the music-hall frequenters liquor up. The 
stages of festivity are marked or checked off by tumblers. 
Then the waiter improves the shining hour, and, calm midst 
the storm of “ hankore,” the reek of punch, and the clash of 
four-ani-twenty fiddlers, he flits from the tables to the bar, 
dexterous and imperturbable. He is remarkable for his 
ingenuity in making pence play a prominent part in the matter 
of change. Whatever he gets, copper comes of it; there is 
always a twopence or so slinking obsequiously from the silver in 
his direction, and which, on the slightest intimation from you, 
vanishes with an astounding alacrity. The Cremorne waiter is 
of another kidney, He is a swell in his line, but inexorable 
as to the dole; even should you help yourself to a cigar from a 
box, he appears with a light, and thereby prescriptively assesses 
a further duty on the already overtaxed luxury. He is exceed- 
ingly wide avake, this Cremorne waiter, and no alarum yet 
invented will call you early enough to get round him. The 
whitebait waiter is more or less continental; his poll and head 
are placed at a Parisian angle. He is a stickler for the wine 
list. He is very discreet and polished. He is used to little 
parties. During téte-d-téte dinners he always looks out of the 


window at the right time, and on the same occasions he is | 


most particular in knocking at the door to announce the Hansom 
or the Brougham. His costume is perfect, and fit for any ball- 
room. _ Waiters, like giants, usually go in the legs. Neat 
enough to the waistcoat, you not unfrequently find them baggy 
at. the knees, and running to. slippered slovenliness in the 
extremities. A. whitebait waiter is admirably chokered. His 
tinen is really a credit to his laundress. This gives him not 


his visage in a perpendicular spoon. Nothing rouses him, and 
you are inclined uncharitably to believe that his apathy and ill- 
humour arise to a considerable extent from his being kept so 
long from getting drunk. Where does this waiter live, and 
what will he do when he pawns the gravy-spotted suit ? 
Besides the regular waiter, there is a sort of casual, who, on 
the annual dinner of a genteel family, is sent with the other 
confectionery from the cook-shop. He is generally cheap, and 
a watch on his movements is sometimes necessary. Dregs are 
considered by him as perquisites, and, in fact, he regards all 
the flotsam and jetsam of supper in the same light. He will 
undertake the decanting of the sherry at very short notice, and 
almost with what the French call “ effusion.” Next comes the 
club-waiter, who studies the members, and is careful to hang on 
the beck of the committee. He can oppress a visitor grandly. 
His movements are dignified, especially when he is freighted 
with an expensive wine, which he opens in such a manner that, 
suppose you are taking your modest beer in the neighbourhood, 
the cork sounds like a fillip in the face of your poverty. He 
occasionally serves the billiard-room, but with an implied protest. 
He prefers the haunt of hungry sinners, and takes not kindly 
to cues; he is often on bad terms with the marker. Waiters 
towards each other are an unsocial class. In this age of 
universal institutes and societies, we wonder they do not 
resolve into an academy, as the hairdressers have done, and 
inaugurate it with an exhibition of skill. We once heard a 
waiter boast, in a tone as if he felt sure of fame, that he was 
the only member of his craft who could cut sandwiches from 
hot bread. A soirée of waiters, at which the nice conduct of 
the bread-basket and the napkin would be emulously displayed, 
ought to attract a cloud of witnesses; and we should like to 
see those who daily contemplate the famous roast joint of this 
country go in for a larger slice of the social advantages within 
their reach. 








HUNTING AND ITS SOCIAL GAINS. 


Wir the close of the hunting season we now bring toa 
conclusion our comments upon the sport. The “stinking wiolets” 
that herald the birth of spring’s “ ethereal mildness ” proclaim 
the death of the fox-hunter’s winter; the perfumed scent of the 
modest flower is even more potent than the powerful odour 
that ruddy reynard leaves upon his trail as he flies from the 
pursuing pack; and, when pinks are budding in the garden, it 
is time for the “ pinks” of the field to disappear, ‘The scarlet 
must now give place to the silk; if brooks, bullfinches, and 
hurdles have to be cleared, it must be by the steeplechaser 
and not by the hunting-man, in a bursting run or in a frolic 
home; the undulating ridge and furrow turf of the Quorn, 
Pytchley, and Fitzwilliam countries must now be exchanged 
for the flat-racing “turf” of Newmarket and the Derby; the 
huntsman must now yield to the jockey. And thus the 
saddle’s throne is filled throughout the year. If a season 
deprives us of one sport, its compensating benevolence presents 
us with another. ‘Though sport be dead, yet long live sport! 
Vive le pig-skin ! 

Having already considered (in our issue for March 17), the 
pecuniary and physical gains of hunting, there yet remains for 
us to briefly notice the numerous social advantages that arise 
from the sport—a sport which, to thousands of people, is more 
“an essential of life” than Mr. Bright imagined. That it is 
an infectious complaint we had already seen (in our issue for 
Feb. 3), and it claims among its willing victims even the pro- 
fessional curers of maladies; for, as Galen, and in later times 
Sydenham, advocated hunting, so their modern followers are 
always well represented at the covert-side. Hunting doetors 
have certainly a wonderful facility for falling in with the 
hounds. There is usually some convenient patient who has to 
be seen in the neighbourhood of the spot where the hounds are 
to throw off; and the doctor knows every inch of the countty 
so well that he can often pilot his steady-going nag from point 
to point; and, if assisted by slight checks, can occasionally 
distance the straightforward riders and astonish the‘ field by 
forming one of a select few at the finish. Perhaps the doctors 
follow the sport for its professional and pecuniary gains rather 
than from its physical and social advantages, and consider 
that the sanative tendencies of hunting may be more than 
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counterbalanced by the mishaps and accidents of which it is 
the cause. It is within our knowledge that a celebrated 
surgeon, who was examining a student for admittance into the 
medical profession, commenced his vivd voce examination with 
the following question :—‘ Supposing that you were in the 
hunting-field, and that a gentleman had dislocated his shoulder, 
what should you do?” The student explained how he should 
endeavour to reduce the dislocation by the aid of a gate. 


“ But if there was no gate?” said the examiner. “ Then I 
should use my foot,’ replied the student. “ Well! and what 
would you do first?” “I should do so-and-so.” ‘ No, you 


would not!” said the examiner, sharply. ‘“ Yes, sir, I should!” 

replied the student, firmly; and stuck to his treatment, 
although further badgered by his tormentor. At length the 
examiner snarlingly said, “ Before you did so-and-so you would 
first take off your boot, sir, would you not?” Now, although 
this distinguished surgeon failed to catch the student in his 
examining trap, when he thus condescended to use a reductio 
ad absurdum, yet, at any rate, he had in his mind that the 
hunting-field, however health-giving a resort, was yet a very fit 
place for a doctor, and that he should be prepared for all its 
emergencies. But it may be that hunting accidents, when 
not too severe, assist, instead of detracting from, the social 
pleasures of the sport; although we should be sorry to ascribe 
the growth and culture of any such feelings to an agreement 
with the cynical sentiment of Rochefoucault, that the disasters 
of our friends are not altogether a subject of regret to us. 
Such mishaps, however, give a little diversity to the onward 
course of a run, and make a point in that account of it which 
we read a few days after in the columns of the Field, Bell, or 
our own county paper. And these hunting records have a 
peculiar smack and flavour that cause them to be greatly 
enjoyed by hunting men, though they may prove “ caviare to 
the general.” Who does not know the style in which the 
“Account of a Brilliant Run with the Hopshire Hounds” is 
penned in the local paper? and what would the local green- 
grocer or tradesman —unless, indeed, he were a Mr. Jorrocks— 
make of such reading as the following :—“ A whimper from the 
beauties, and away they went with a crash, sterns up ; Master 
Reynard, with the squeakers close at his brush, taking 
the large enclosures at Pigsworth, and going a regular cracker, 
as though he meant Tupperton wood. Here it was bellows to 
mend in the stiff plough; many of the horses were pumping 
aloud, and others tailed off. ‘ For’ard, hark for’ard!’ was the 
cry ; and the varmint, heavily pressed by the gallant lady pack, 
pointed for his old haunts at Shuffler’s Bottom; but, being 
headed, made for the Rippleton brook. Here the master on 
his celebrated roan, who had been there or thereabouts from 
the first, came to grief, and, for a few seconds, found a watery 
grave, from which he was rescued, like the comic servant in 
‘The Stranger,’ ‘ not drowned, but very wet,’” &c., &c. What 
would a small shopkeeper make of such a passage as this, if 
he was called upon to construe it and turn it into plain English P 
and yet to how many must its idiomatic language sound as 
sweetest music, and supply the most fascinating reading? If 
scraps of Latin are sometimes inserted in such accounts, and if 
poetic lines, such as that of Byron, “ Fox shall in Britain’s 
future annals live,” are pleasantly perverted to their writer's 
purpose, it is as though he would skilfully hint to his readers 
that a hunting-man can keep up his classics and dabble in 
literature like a second Whyte Melville. Certainly, among the 
social gains of hunting we must not forget our indebtedness to 
the sport for its special contributions to our library, and, in a 
minor form, to our newspaper reading. 

Hunting parsons are still to be met with, although the old- 
fashioned breed, like the Prince Regent’s Rev. “ Billy ” Butler, 
may be said to be extinct. They may not have been episcopally 
forbidden to follow the hounds, as was the Rector of Clavering, 
in Mr. Trollope’s new story, but they are, very properly, expected 
to find healthy amusement in other pursuits than those of the 
fox, and not to resemble Orabbe’s parson, who gave 


“To fields the morning, and to feasts the night,” 
and than whom was 


* None better skill’d the noisy pack to guide, 
To urge their chace, to cheer them, or to guide.” 


Our King Edward IV.—who would seem to have been as pas- 
sionately fond of the sport as were Henry IV. and Louis XV. 
of France—is represented by Shakespeare as making hunting 
his daily exercise, and being rescued “ from the Bishop’s hunts- 
man.” But we may be sure that the episcopal retainers of the 


Present day would have nothing to do with such a sport, which 
would be more tabooed by their masters than cricket, smoking, 
Leech cleverly sketched an adaptacion of ° 


or wearing of beards. 








an old joke, in one of his hunting sketches, where the pace is 
too good to afford assistance to a gentleman whose legs are 
directed heavenward out of a ditch. ‘“ Who is it, Jack ?” asks 
one rider. ‘It’s only the parson! and he won’t be wanted till 
Sunday,” replies his companion, as they gallop on. The sketch 
hit the mark in more ways than one; for we certainly think 
that popular sympathy would not follow the parson into the 
hunting-field. His social position and enjoyment should be 
found elsewhere. 

One great social gain of hunting is that it keeps up good 
fellowship, and establishes a pleasant out-of-door club at the 
covert-side; it brings together the gentle and simple, securing 
to the heads of a district that “ general benevolence of all the 
neighbours,” with which Sir Roger de Coverley met when he 
went forth with his famous pack; and which even the noble 
M. F. H. received from the hearty snob in Leech’s capital 
picture. Hunting also gives excuses for visits, extends invita- 
tions, and fills country houses. How many men of fortune and 
position are there who would never be prevailed upon to wintér 
at “my place in the country,” if it were not for the facilities 
afforded them by neighbouring packs of hounds for passing ‘the 
dead months of the year pleasantly to themselves and their 
guests? Absentee landlords would be common enough in the 
cold season, if they were not restrained from seeking a warmer 
climate by the sport of the chase. Wintering abroad, that 
would entail a certain loss to his particular neighbourhood at. 
home, would be the choice of many a landed proprietor and 
country squire, if hunting was abolished. Its healthy amuse- 
ment brings hospitality in its train, and enlivens the country 
house in a hundred innocent ways. It agreeably varies the 
chit-chat and conversation at breakfast and dinner; and in the 
drawing-room also, provided that a man is not so overcome by 
the fatigues of the day and the soporific tendency of his long 
exposure in the brisk air as to be able to keep himself awake, 
and is not lulled into a lounging-chair sleep while appearing te 
lend an attentive ear to one of old Lady Boreham’s interminable 
narratives regarding her daughter Millicent’s wonderful chil- 
dren. “ Like a dog, he hunts in dreams,” says the Laureate ; 
though the husband in “ Locksley Hall” was more like the 
sporting squire in Pope’s verse, who “ with his hounds comes 
hallooing from the stable,” and “whose laughs are hearty, 
though his jests are coarse, and loves you best of all things— 
but his horse.” But manners have happily mended since them; 
and the hunting man can now find his way to the drawing- 
room and even to its Collard’s grand, without any of those 
eccentricities of behaviour that marked the evening’s diversion 
of the punch-bowl and three-bottle sportsmen of a gencration 
not so very long removed from our own period. 

And if the social gains of hunting find their footing in the 
drawing-room, their advantage to the ball-room must not be 
forgotten ; for the hunt ball is always one of the best of 
county balls; and we can call to mind at least one instance, 
where, at one of these balls, the distinguished wife of a noble 
master appeared with her ball-dress trimmed with foxes’ 
brushes, the victorious tokens of her prowess in the field. And, 
it was but the other day that the Princess of Wales, aftera 
hard run with the North Staffordshire, was presented with the 
brush, which she had duly earned by the bold riding that 
brought her well up at the finish. Therefore, since hunting 
has received such royal and fair countenance, we cannot doubt 
but that a new impetus has been given to it, and that it is 
less likely than ever to cease to be, what for so long a period it 
has ever been deemed, the most truly national of allour English 
sports. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue Easter Vacation is always a dull time in Cambridge, anda 
few men as possible make trial of its dullness. How much things 


are changed since the time when it was not worth while toge 


down for Easter to any pans! distant ae it is needless to say. 
The present generation would enjoy, just for once, a resusci 

of the old state of things, when the imited coach accommodation 
was stretched to the utmost, and overstretched about going-down 
time ; but one trial would be enough, and every one would be 
only too glad to return once more to the present hurrying, screamh- 
ing, murderous manner of travel, Even as it is, cab accommodation 
all but breaks down under the run which is made upon it as soon 
as lectures are over. The Easter Vacation, however, commen 

a less tumultuous manner, forthe wave of departing beng Sera 
is broken in half by the restraining influences of the Little-Go, 
which examination drags its slow length along a considerable way 
into what is ordinarily considered vacation. far as results 

a good many of the misguided youths who pay the examiners 


compliment of attendin n. their ee might just as bing : 
pe at once and antlipate their fate by not putting in ¥ 
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appearance in the Senate House. It is really dreadful to see the 
incompetency of a large number of the young gentlemen who will 

o to form the educated portion of the rising generation in England. 

fen—to use the conventional phrase—come up from school after 
their ever so many years’ study, and prove themselves unable to do 
the simplest piece of translation or the most elementary bit of 
arithmetic possible. As for Euclid, a great many papers are nothing 
better than the mild attempts of a very weak memory to write out 
a thing half-learned by heart ; and the candidate for a university 
degree who confessed to the examiner that for the life of him he 
never could make out what those pictures in the corner of the page 
meant, is scarcely a caricature. This year the subjects were long, 
the Thermopylae book of Herodotus for example ; and for young 
persons who trust for their chance of passing almost entirely to 
memory this is naturally a very serious objection. It must be 
remembered also that the Easter Little-Go Examination must be 


gone in for by every one who is due for it, else he loses his term, | 


so that a number of men merely go in for half an hour to satisfy 
the requirements of the University in this respect, reserving their 


bond -fide attempt at passing till the October Examination comes on. | 
But however it may be sought to find some kind of excuse for the — 
enormous proportion of the candidates who are stopped in this | 


examination, there is no doubt that the increasing badness of the 


lower class of material which is sent up from schools in general is | 
a very serious fact. Nor does it appear that private tuition has in | 


this respect any advantage over public teaching, though to that the 
private instructors might not unfairly retort that it is only poor 
specimens that are sent to them as a rule for preparation for the 
University. It is so easy in these times of large classes in public 


schools, with the present elaborate system of vicarious study, fora | 
boy to devote himself soul and body entirely to cricket and 
athletics and nothing else, that we have constantly to deal with | 
almost virgin soil in the minds that come from the places of educa- | 
tion. In Cambridge an equal devotion is equally possible, rather 
more so indeed. Boats, cricket, rackets, billiards, horses, universal 
athletics—itself an item sufficient to occupy the three years of an 
undergraduate course and to pluck a good per-centage of men when 
indulged in too exclusively—these are among the snares which lie 
on all sides of the emancipated youth, already well enough inclined 
for such substitutes for educational work. How in the world we 
are to get the present amount of work required for a pass out of 
the men in six terms instead of nine who shall say. The new 
system of examination applies to the freshmen of last October or 


January, and in the face of the manifold plucks of this Easter it 
does seem a hopeless look -out to demand an extra book of Euclid, 
or more, and some Latin and Greek accidence, and a little Latin 
prose, in addition to the schedule which already overweights a third 
of the menin. Looking at the new examinations broadly, they ask 
more work and give less time. It is a case of Pharaoh over again. 
There can be no question that Alma Mater, whose heart ought to 
be hardened by this time, can say with crushing truth, “ Ye are 
idle, ye are idle ;” but it is one thing to commit herself to that 
very safe statement and another to get the extra bricks for a 
diminished allowance of straw. Not that I would for a moment 
say or think that the change about to be inaugurated in the exam- 
inations is a bad change, very much the reverse; but I can only 
look upon the prospect which lies before the poll coaches and the 
tutors of small colleges with the blankest despair. 

The late professor of anatomy, Dr. Clark, who resigned his pro- 
fessorship a month or two since at a very advanced age, in order 
to make room for an excellent re-arrangement of the anatomical 
teaching here at a time when such a re-arrangement was possible, 
well deserves, on all accounts, the honour which it is proposed to 
pay him. The present age seems to understand that there is 
nothing like paying honour to a man while he is yet alive. Those 
down-stairs busts which one sees at the entrance to Trinity 
Library, waiting for the death of the distinguished persons they 
represent before they can be carried up into the Valhalla of 
intellectual demigods, are an excellent device. It is much better, 
when we can, to soothe the declining years of aged merit with 
such honour as it may be right to bestow, than to wait till only 
the representatives of the deceased worthy survive to take pleasure 
in the recognition of his services. On this principle it is proposed 
by numerous friends of Dr. Clark to offer to the Senate a bust of 
our late professor, to be placed in the Museum of Comparative 
Auatomy, and also to suggest to the Senate that for the future 
that museum shall be called, after the professor, the Clarkian 
Museum. “Clarkian” is not a happy-sounding name ; but to 
any one who has known Dr. Clark it will recal the life-labours of 
@ most earnest student in the great school of anatomy, and a much- 
valued guide. Sufficient subscriptions will be forthcoming. At 
the same time Dr. Clark’s son, a lay Fellow of Trinity, seeks 
election to the office of Superintendent of the Museums of Com- 
parative Anatomy and Zoology. Mr. Clark’s candidature is 
evidently the result of nothing but love for the work. He has for 
Some time performed, gratuitously, very valuable work in connec- 
tion with the museums, and no one will be likely to stand 
against him for the new office, or, standing, to succeed. He has 
served an apprenticeship of four years in the Museum of Com- 
parative Anatomy, which has been practically under his charge 
and he will be a very useful assistant to the new professor from 
his knowledge of the best means of preparing, displaying, and 
arranging specimens. . 

A an a list has been published by the committee of Dr. 
Kennedy’s estimonial Fund. Above four thousands pounds have 
been already contributed, and six thousand more must be forth- 


EEE | 





coming in order to carry out the present wishes of the subscribers, 
the intention being to propose for the Senate’s acceptance the 
foundation of a professorship of Latin, to be called the Kennedy 
Professorship. So many of the most successful men in Cambridge 
have owed their success to Dr. Kennedy and Shrewsbury that it is 
not surprising to find four Cambridge residents down for £300 
each, and five more for £100 or £200. 


The Fitzwilliam Museum syndicate have issued their report. 


Nearly forty thousand persons have visited the museum during 
the past year, and no injury has resulted to the building or collec- 
tions. What a pity that the University Library cannot tell the 
same tale ; each year we hear that some books have been stolen and 
some injured. Among the additions to the museum Is a coin of 
William the Conqueror, struck in Cambridge. Colonel Leake’s 
unique collection of Greek coins is being rapidly put in order, and 
will shortly be placed so as to be within the reach of ordinary 
visitors. His collection of books has been put on the walls of the 
 Council-room, so that now, what with antiquities and what with a 
learned library, members of syndicates will have abundance of 
occupation while waiting for the arrival of sufficient members to 
form a quorum. The Museum Fund amounts to over £100,000, 
but this year there is a balance of £721 against the fund ; as, 
however, one of the items of expenditure is “‘ purchase of £4,000 


Exchequer-bills,” the adverse balance does not mean much. It is 
consoling to know that no injury has arisen to the museum from 
the “hospitium saltatorium” there held when the Prince and 
Princess of Wales visited Cambridge. It was very freely stated 
at the time that the floors would come down, and if not, that at 
least the dust of unwonted dancing would ruin the surface of the 
oil paintings. No such evil seems to have come upon the 
museum, though it might have been supposed that some Nemesis 
would pursue a building wherein a grave and elderly University, 
whom the pall of tragedy better beseems, resolved itself into a 
dancing chorus, having got previous permission from the Senate to 
indulge in a “hospitium saltatorium.” 

Of the boat race enough has already been said in the columns of 
the Lonpon Review. ‘The simultaneous billiards and racket 
matches should not be passed over. Last year Oxford won the 
single billiard match and Cambridge the four-hand. This year the 
result is reversed, so no one has much to complain of. In the 
single racket matches, Oxford has so far been successful four 
times and Cambridge four. This year makes the successes of 
Cambridge five. Up to this year Oxford had won five of the 
double matches, and Cambridge three ; we now stand five to four. 
So that in all things except the boat our representatives have been 
successful enough, and even in the boat race no one says that they 
did not do well. 

The Corporation of Cambridge has just lost its town-clerk, and 
the loss will be felt far beyond the precincts of the borough. Mr. 
C. H. Cooper was a man of mark in the eyes of all who knew 
anything about that attractive species of research which fill the 
pages of Notes and Queries with information. His ‘“ Memorials of 
Cambridge,” “ Annals of Cambridge,” and “ Athene Cantabri- 
gienses,” are a lasting monument to the exceeding patience and 
skill with which he investigated the ample stores at his disposal in 
the University Library and other collections here. Mr. Cooper 
took a leading part in the case of the town against the authority 
claimed by the Proctors and the Vice-Chancellor’s Court ; and as 
he was successful in showing that much of this authority rested on 
insufficient grounds, he has been looked upon as an enemy to the 
University, but if his view was supported by truth and law, it was 
right to bring it forward and to carry it to a successful issue. The 
University did not treat him as an enemy, for free permission to 
avail himself of the Library for purposes of study was given him 
to the end. 








THE ““LONDON REVIEW” IRISH CHURCH 
COMMISSION. 


No. XIV.—THE DIOCESE OF MEATH —ITS PECULIAR 
DISTINCTION— THE LORD-DEPUTY SIDNEY ON 
THE IRISH CHURCH—BISHOP BRADY—PRIMITIVE 
BISHOPRICS IN MEATH—NINE BISHOPS ROLLED 
INTO ONE—CLONMACNOISE—NON.-ASSIMILATION OF 
RACES IN MEATH—EXTENT OF THE DIOCESE— 
STATISTICS — ANOMALIES — MINISTERS MISPLACED 
—DOCTORS BRADY, DOBBIN, GIBBINS, AND REICHEL— 
GLEBE LANDS, THEIR EXTENT AND VALUE—AN 
ACRE FOR EVERY SOUL—REV. MESSRS. NUGENT; 
CAULFIELD, BRANDON, DALY, AND COOTE — SIR 
BERNARD BURKE PUZZLED—A MONSTER UNION, 
WITH 2,800 ACRES OF GLEBE AND 800 PROTESTANTS 
—LANDED CLERGY — REV. MESSRS. RUSSELL, 
HEALY, DUNNE, AND LYSTER—A JUVENILE 
ARCHDEACON—THE STOPFORDS. 


MraTH is unique among the dioceses of Ireland, and its 
Bishop enjoys peculiar distinctions and prerogatives which 
entitle it to rank next the See of Dublin. It is truethat it has 
no cathedral, nor dean, nor chapter, the archdeacon being the 
only subordinate officer; and during the time when bishops were 
elected, the Royal congé d’élire was directed to him and the 
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clergy in general. The affairs of the diocese are transacted 
by a synod of the clergy, who have a common seal of great 
antiquity. ‘The bishop ranks next to the archbishops, and he 
is the only one in the United Kingdom who is, like them, 
styled most reverend. He also enjoys the title of Right 
Honourable, being ex-officio a member of the Privy Council in 
Ireland. The importance of the See arises from various circum- 
stances. It presents a striking example of the fact, that in 
the early Irish Church bishops were so numerous that they 
could be regarded as little more than pastors of small towns 
and villages with the respective surrounding districts, the 
population being clustered in particular localities, which they 
cultivated, having ranges of wood or mountain as pasture land 
in common. Meath contained in ancient times the following 
dioceses :—Clonard, Fore, Trim, Dunshaughlin, Slane, Ard- 
braccan, and several others, all of which were consolidated 
in the twelfth century with a common seal. Duleek and 
Kells, two other ancient Sees, were subsequently added; 
and finally, in 1568, the See of Clonmacnoise was, by Act of 
Parliament, likewise consolidated with Meath. So that, in 
fact, we find no less than nine ancient Sees composing this one 
modern See; and if we bear in mind that at the time when 
those Sees were founded, the population could not have been 
more than a fourth of what it is now, we shall be able to 
conceive the difference between an ancient and a modern 
bishop, and to recognise in the latter functionary nine bishops 
rolled into one, with probably ninety times the income enjoyed 
by each of his primitive component parts. 

Archdeacon Cotton has printed for the first time, from the 
original in the Rolls-office, Dublin, the Act of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, by which Clonmacnoise was united to Meath. The 
preamble states that ‘“ Whereas the Bishoprick of Clonmacnoise 
18 now vacant, and of so small revenues and profits as it is not 
equal to a living with good parsonage in some churches of this 
realm, by reason whereof the poor inhabitants within this 
diocese are utterly destitute and disappointed of a good pasture; 
and thereby of long time being kept in ignorance as well of 
their duties towards God as also towards the Queen’s Majesty 
and the commonwealth of this realm, to the great danger of 
their souls; and that the same diocese doth so adjoin unto the 
Bishoprick of Meath as the Bishop of that diocese might very 
conveniently instruct and edify the poor and needy of the 
other, if the same were united and consolidated to it, whereof 
should follow that the people shall be fed with sound doctrine 
for their souls’ health; and also by the good policy of the 
reverend father that now doth to the great utility of the 
subjects, and good advancement of service, occupy the See of 
Meath, shortly brought and reduced to a great civility, and 
consequently to a wealth, which thing would much increase the 
force of this realm.’’* 

This Act is a literary curiosity on account of its orthography. 
For example, bishop is spelled “busshoppe,” authority is 
“aucthoritie.” Sometimes bishop is spelled with a y instead 
of au, might is “ moughte,” and soon. The Act is signed as 
follows :—‘ Le Seigneur Deputie le Veoulte.” 

The Bishop so highly eulogized in the preamble was Dr. 
Hugh Brady. He was a great favourite with Sir Henry 
Sidney, the Lord Deputy, who, in a letter to the Queen, calls 
him the honest, zealous, and learned Bishop of Meath, a godly 
minister of the Gospel, and a good servant of your highness. 
In that letter Sir Henry described the condition of the Church 
as being most lamentable—“ as foul, deformed, and as cruelly 
crushed as any other part of this sore and sick realm. Your 
Majesty,” he added, “ may believe it that, upon the face of the 
earth, there is not a church in so miserable case.” As remedies 
he recommended that ministers should be sought out in Scot- 
land or elsewhere who could speak Irish, and that English 
bishops should be sent over as likely to be “not only grave 
an judgment but void of affection.” Elizabeth, we know, did 
not patronize Irish, even though imported from Scotland. As 
to English bishops, there were plenty of them; but with few 
exceptions they were far from answering the Lord Deputy’s 
description, and it is to be feared that his favourite, Dr. Brady, 
who was an Irishman, however “ grave in judgment,” was not 
altogether “void of affection” for the good things of this life, 
nor as careful as he ought to have been of the property of the 
Church intrusted to his stewardship. At all events he and 
his successors failed Iamentably in the promise to instruct, 
civilize, edify, and comfort the poor people of Clonmacnoise. 
So far as the Established Church is concerned, this work is 
still to be done, not only in the remote parts of the diocese, 
but at the very gates of the episcopal palace. 

Clonmaenoise is situated within eight miles of Athlone, about 





* Fasti, vol, iii., p. 133, 

















the centre of the island. It was once called the Seven Churches, 
and was one of the most celebrated ecclesiastical settlements in 
the country, having a college and various monastic buildings, 
with a cathedral and bishop’s residence. Notwithstanding its 
present desolate aspect, its former greatness is attested by a 
mass of most interesting ecclesiastical ruins. It was called the 
Iona of Ireland and the Mecca of Irish hagiology. The 
feeling experienced in visiting such ruins is like that of 
travellers in the Holy Land, who wonder how it was possible 
for a great and numerous people to have existed in such 
desolate and sterile regions. Thus, the Rev. Casar Otway 
exclaimed, “‘ What a dreary vale is Glendalough; what a 
lonely isle is Inniscultra; what a hideous place is Patrick’s 
Purgatory ; what a desolate spot is Clonmacnoise! From 
this hill of Bentullagh, on which we now stood, the numerous 
churches, the two round towers, the curiously over-hanging 
bastions of O’Melaghlin’s Castle, all before us to the south, 
and rising in relief from the dreary sameness of the surrounding 
red bogs, presented such a picture of tottering ruins and 
encompassing desolation as I am sure few places in Europe 
could parallel.” When this description was written, in 1839, 
the moral aspect of the people visiting the place presented a 
melancholy illustration of the failure of the Church to which 
the work of national instruction was assigned by the State 
three hundred years ago. 

The monuments of ancient princes, bishops, and abbots, were 
swarming with motley crowds of mourners seeking the graves 
of their departed relatives, “ devotees crawling from point to 
point of the reputedly sacred circle; invalids scraping for holy 
clay, or waiting a cure by contact with sward and stones; 
rustic virtuosi gaping and stumbling in search of some 
dénouement to the mystery which their dall minds have long 
associated with the name of the Seven Churches; and multi- 
tudinous sots staggering after the few brains they have lost on 
the adjoining patron green, or reeling and warming with a 
drunkard’s speech to partake of the last dregs of debauchery at 
the close of the orgies of the patron.” It should be remarked 
that the Roman Catholic bishops and clergy have since exerted 
themselves, laudably and successfully, in most places to put 
down the abominations of mingled superstition and licentious- 
ness, so utterly heathenish in their nature as well as their 
origin, which attended the anniversaries in honour of patron 
saints. 

In 1622, Bishop Usher made the following return to a royal 
visitation :—‘ Clonmacnoise,—This deanery was in times past 
a bishopricke. ‘There has been in times past, belonging to that 
bishop, a deanery yet continuing—an archdeaconry and 
twelve prebendaries, all long since wasted and extinct ; which 
all were maintained by the offerings and funerals, the churches 
of Clonmacnoise being the ancient burial-places of the Kings of 
Ireland, and of the best of the nobility of the same. There is 
one churchyard and ten churches, whereof two are in reasonably 
good repair.” * 

The diocese of Meath contains a large tract of the best 
land in the country, the famous grazing district in which its 
best cattle are fattened, and which sends the finest beef and 
mutton to the English market. It is the richest portion of 
the vast plain, which stretches across the island from the sea 
to the Shannon, and lies between the Boyne and the Liffey. 
Within the county of Meath is situated the celebrated Tara 
Hill, where, long before the introduction of Christianity, and 
long after, the monarch of Ireland held his court, and received 
the homage of a host of tributary kings, each nearly as inde- 
pendent as himself. The monarchy of Ireland was afterwards 
separated from the kingship of Meath, which was, properly 
speaking, the patrimony of the monarch, and which, owing to 
the richness of the country and the absence of natural defences, 
was continually the prey of plundering invaders from the north. 
In later times it was the scene of some of the most important 
events in the civil wars. The native Irish had recovered the 
greater portion of it from the English colony before the 
Reformation. During the rebellion of 1641, the English: 
occupied its chief town, Trim, as a military post, which was 
unsuccessfully besieged by General Preston in 1647; became 
an asylum for the royalists in 1649, after the battle of Rath- 
mines; and, after the massacre of the garrison of Drogheda, it 
surrendered to Cromwell’s forces. In 1690, the famous battle 
of the Boyne, which may be said to have decided the destiny 
of the United Kingdom, was fought, partly in the county 
Meath, through which the defeated army of James was pur- 
sued in its southward retreat. +) 000 GRE S 7 

Considering, then, the importance of this rich district, lying 
so near the capital of the Pale, so full of historic interest, 80, 


* Cotton, yol. iii., p. 143. © 
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studded with abbeys and monasteries, and made classic ground 
by great battles, it is surprising that it was not, either by 
Elizabeth or James I., planted by Protestants, and that 
many of the old Catholic nobility were permitted to retain 
their estates in a region so desirable for the reformers to 
possess and people, if for nothing else, that they might have 
near the metropolis a body of loyal yeomanry on which they 
could rely to repel the attacks of the O’Byrnes, O’Tooles, 
and other native enemies to the English and the Protestant 
interest. This was not done, however; and it is a curious 
fact, that in scarcely any part of the island has the work of 
assimilation between the English and the Irish made less pro- 
gress, and in few places out of Connaught has the Established 
Church a feebler hold on the native population. Nor is there 
any diocese which has more glaring anomalies, as appears from 
Captain Stacpoole’s returns. There are fourteen parishes 
wholly destitute of any provision for the cure of souls, thirty- 
eight parishes which have no churches, twenty-one which have 
no income, and some which have incomes varying from 
£2. 10s. to £20. The diocese contains 105 livings, comprising 
130 parishes, supposing Fercall to consist of six. Archdeacon 
Cotton has placed this diocese in the province of Ulster, mean- 
ing, of course, the ecclesiastical province of Armagh. But the 
only portion of the diocese which is situated in Ulster is one 
parish in the border county of Cavan. It comprehends nearly 
the whole of the counties of Meath and Westmeath, a large 
part of the King’s County, and small parts of Longford and 
Kildare, the latter two counties having but one parish and 
one church each. The length of the diocese is eighty, and its 
breadth twenty statute miles, having an area of about 993,000 
acres. In 1831, the population of the diocese was 377,859; 
the number of parishes, 206; of benefices with cure, 102; of 
resident incumbents, 89; and of non-residents, 14. The tithes 
were valued at £27,416; the glebes, at £7,251; the gross 


then nine benefices without churches, the total number of 
churches being 99, with something over 20,000 sittings. In 
1834 the population consisted of 377,562 Roman Catholics, 
25,626 members of the Established Church, and 800 or 900 


» Presbyterian or Protestant Dissenters. At that time the 


Church population bore to the Roman Catholics the relation 





while the gross income is £373, and the net income £270; 
Dr. Brady, whose learned history of some of the Irish dioceses 
and valuable publications on Church statistics and reforms 
have been already referred to, came into this diocese last year, 
In the union there is a population of 16,000, of which thirty 
persons, young and old, belong to the Established Church, 
and there is one solitary Dissenter. It was, no doubt, under 
the impression produced by these facts that Dr. Brady lately 
wrote to the Times a letter, in which he frankly avowed his 
opinion that it is “a great moral iniquity” that the whole 
Church revenues of the nation should be appropriated to the 
clergy of one small sect. This daring assertion he had pre- 
viously made in the pulpit of the Chapel Royal, as one of the 
viceregal chaplains; and it was to this he ascribed the fact 
that when Lord Wodehouse became Viceroy his name was 
omitted in the list of viceregal chaplains, who are privileged to 
preach to the Irish Court, and from whom the Irish bishops are 
usually selected. The truth is that Dr. Brady’s own case 
furnishes a striking illustration of the anomalous state of the 
Establishment. He is an ecclesiastical historian, a learned 
investigator of old records, a diligent and honest inquirer, and 
an able statistician—a department in which there is much 
work to be done in this country—as he has shown in his 
History of the Diocese of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross;” and he, 
perhaps the most competent man in the Church, to do the 
work, instead of being set apart for it by the bishops, or placed 


| in one of the Dublin cathedrals, where he might have leisure 


to do it, has been sent to a parish in the country, where there 


| are but thirty members of the Established Church, not one of 


of about one to fifteen. Two benefices contained no member | 


of the Established Church, five contained only 20 members | 


each, eleven not more than 50, twenty not more than 100, and 
twenty-five not more than 200 each. 
The case of Donaghpatrick shows how the property of 


the Establishment, as well as the interests of religion, have | 


been treated under the eyes of the bishops, and by the bishops 
themselves. It is now the church of the union of Kilberry and 
Donaghpatrick. Formerly there were three churches, one in 
each of those parishes, and a chapel at Randalstown. ‘T'wo of 
the buildings are now in ruins. Eighty acres of valuable land, 
which’ belonged to the parish of Donaghpatrick, was passed 


in fee-farm, in 1571, to Plunkett, of Felton, by John Everard, | text, 1 John v. 7. He also answered in a very able manner 


whom, perhaps, can appreciate his learning. Instead of saying, 
however, that he was sent there, we should rather say that he 
went of his own accord, for the parish was not given him by 
the bishop, who would be extremely sorry to give a parish 


| to a clergyman who had preached the sermon in question. 
income, £36,480; and the net income, £30,291. There were | 


Dr. Brady is too candid to say that he went to Donagh- 
patrick because he believed he was providentially called 
to minister to its thirty Church Protestants and its 
solitary Dissenter ; still less would he claim to be the divinely- 
appointed pastor of the Roman Catholics there, in the room 
of their own parish priests. Then, it may be asked, how can 
he, as a Christian minister specially qualified for a totally 
different kind of work, consistently and reasonably account to 
the Divine Head of the Church for being there at allP He 
would probably answer that he has tried to exchange for 
parishes where he would have plenty of work, and that he is 
now busy writing his history of the dioceses. 

Similar observations might be made with respect to other 


| men in that diocese. There is, for example, the Rev, Dr. 


Dobbin, a distinguished scholar, B.D. and LL.D. of the Dublin 
University. He is well known as the learned author of several 
theological and other works, among which may be mentioned 
one on the celebrated “ Codex Montfortianus,” which is in 


| Trinity College, Dublin, and contains the much controverted 


the incumbent, the bishop, and Richard Everard, of Randals- | 
town, the patron, for a reserved rent of £4 a year. But of this | 


property no trace is now discoverable, nor does the present | 


incumbent get the reserved rent. The méinse house, hagard, 
and orchard mentioned in old records have also disappeared. 


The alienation of the eighty acres was a job between the patron | 


and an incumbent, to which the bishop, Hugh Brady, was a 
party; the same prelate who stated that he would have been 
eaten up himself if he had not kept open house for the people 
who surrounded him, and complained of his lack of means to 
meet this unlimited but necessary hospitality. Possibily, it 
was in consequence of difficulties of this kind that he betrayed 
his trust, and made away with the property of the Church. 
A report on the state of this diocese towards the end of the 
sixteenth century illustrates the frauds that were then prac- 
tised in order that a friend might enjoy two or three livings. 
The rector of Kilberry resided in another parish, which the 
bishop certified to be two miles off, whereas it was nearly 
twenty miles, and the incumbent was represented as serving 
both parishes. Under the ruins of the church of Kilberry an 
altar slab was recently dug up by the present rector, Dr. 
Brady ; and its position shows that it belonged to a’still older 
church, much larger than the one whose ruins still remain. The 
ancient font lies buried in the churchyard; and the ancient 
font of Donaghpatrick, which was found in a similar state, has 
been lately placed on a pedestal in the church. That building 
is now in a filthy state inside, and the rector has in vain 
applied to the owner of the property, who is the only “ squire” 
now residing near Navan, to assist him in putting it in proper 
order. According to the “Irish Church Directory,” the church 
accommodation for the people of this union is eighty sittings, 





Strauss’s “ Leben Jesu,” in a work entitled, “ Tentanum Anti- 
Straussianum.” Here, then, is a divine qualified by his 
learning for one of those professor’s chairs in the Dublin 
University, which are “ occupied” by gentlemen with large 
populous parishes; and yet he is buried in a parish ‘in the 
diocese of Meath, with an income of £137 a year, and a church 
population of 145 persons of all ages, upon whom his learning 
is utterly lost. Can anything be more preposterous than the 
system under which such anomalies exist? There are other 
cases of a similar kind, such as Dr. Gibbings, of Tessauran, 


| who has published lectures on Church History, and edited the 


Papal Index Expurgatorius, and ministers to a rural population 
of 162 persons, of whom 100 is the most that may be expected 
to attend church on Sunday; and for this work he enjoys & 
benefice, the net value of which is set down at £306, although 
its 666 acres of glebe land ought to be worth at least four 
times that sum. The only other case of buried talents we 
shall mention in this diocese is that of the Rev. Dr. Reichel, of 
Mullingar. He was for a number of years Professor of Latin 
in Queen’s College, Belfast, having been a very distinguished 
student of Trinity College, Dublin, and having also stadied at 
one of the German universities. Perhaps his talents might 
have been turned to better account than they were asa Pro- 
fessor in one of the Queen’s Colleges. But surely it was 06t-@ 
wise exercise of patronage for the Crown to place him iit the 
county of Westmeath, with a net income of £215 a yeat)im'@ 
town where church people are in the proportion of abort one 
to nineteen of the population, where so learned a nian must 
have some difficulty in making himself understood by” his 
hearers, while his habits of study must unfit him for the details 
of pastoral work. The system which rewards college pro- 
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fessors towards the end of their career by endowing them with 
country parishes, for the duties of which all their previous 
habits unfit them, and the spiritual interests of which must 
therefore to a large extent be sacrificed for their accommoda- 
tion, could have been planned only by men who regarded the 
Church Establishment merely as a preserve of the State for 
the benefit of those from whom the Government derives 
political support. Such an utter disregard of adaptation in 
the means is a clear proof that the welfare of the Church 
could not have been the end. 

In looking through the clerical list for this diocese of Meath, 


we are struck with the absurdly low valuation of the glebe | 
land. Glebes, it is well known, generally consist of the best | 
in 1863, from the patron, Mr. John Lyster, the parish of 


land of the district; and the rich grazing land of Meath is, 


with the exception of the Golden Vale in Tipperary, the best | 
_net income is given as £662, for which he ministers to a 


in Ireland, and brings rent varying from £2 to £5 an acre. 
But in estimating the value of the glebe lands, very low figures 
have been adopted. For example, in the parish of Ardnurcher, 
the Rev. Garret Nugent enjoys a Crown living with 251 acres 
of glebe land, a very good estate in itself, for which the value 
is returned at £208. In addition to the 251 acres, he enjoys a 
rent charge or stipend of £180, and he has got all this property 
for taking care of 130 parishioners. How glad the parish 
priest would be to have that income for the spiritual care of 
the 3,721 souls that look to him for guidance. Perhaps he 
thinks he ought to have it, and that the State is not just in 
giving it all to his neighbour, who has so little to do. The 
Rev. T. G. Caulfield, of Ballyloughloe, hae 100 acres, with an 
additional stipend of £433. The living is in the gift of the 
bishop, and the incumbent has enjoyed it since 1859. In this 
parish there is no church, though it contains 153 souls belong- 
ing to the Establishment. This would be a comfortable berth, 
supposing the incumbent to have no sense of duty or responsi- 
bility, which would be an uncharitable assumption; therefore 
we must infer that in common with many other conscientious 
incumbents so situated, his righteous soul must be vexed from 
day to day, with the thought that he is not earning his income. 


The Rev. John Brandon, of Castlerickard, has also an easy | 


berth, with forty acres of land, a stipend of £127, and a church 
which accommodates only eighty people. 


charge is fifty-six. The Rev. Joseph M. Daly, of Churchtown, 
has sixty-one acres, with a stipend of £256, for looking after 
ninety-three souls in a total population of 1,711. Viewing the 
Establishment solely in a worldly light, and setting aside all 
disagreeable thoughts of conscience and Christianity, the 
happiest man in this diocese is the Rev. Ralph Coote. The 
date of his ordination seems to have been beyond the reach of 
the diligent compiler of the “ Irish Church Directory,” who has 
put a blank instead of the record. The Rev. Ralph is as 
reserved with respect to the year of his birth as he is with 
respect to the date of his ordination. For although Sir 
Bernard Burke, whose diligence in these matters is proverbial, 
gives the dates when all the rest of the Cootes came into the 
world, he does not record the birth of the incumbent of Fercall. 
He does, however, record his marriage which occurred in 1825, 
and it may be supposed that this interesting event was pre- 
ceded by his ordination. 


occurred two years after, allowing the happy couple time to 
make the continental tour. However that may be, Mr. Coote 
was admitted to the diocese in 1827, thirty-nine years ago, and 
in that same year he jumped into the possession of a union of 
seven parishes, with a magnificent endowment of glebe lands, 
amounting to 2,805 acres, which ought to produce a revenue of 
£5,000 a year, though the gross income is set down at £1,468, 
and the net at £997. 
of seven parishes is 815, of which 88 are Dissenters, the total 
population being 12,115. Our readers will not be surprised to 
learn that the patron of this union of Fereall is Sir Charles 


Coote; nor will they fail to conj f th | 
ey fail to conjecture the cause of the seven | the public consideration, and obtain none of those benefits which » 


parishes being thrown into one;—it was obviously to make a 
suitable provision for the younger son of a wealthy baronet, 
and in doing so it is highly probable that none of the parties 
concerned in this manipulation of Church property ever spent 
a thought on the spiritual wants of the people. It is right to 
remark, however, that there are five churches in the union, 
each of which is served by a curate, so that the whole pastoral 
work is done for £400 or £500 a year. 

_ The union of Drumeree also deserves some notice. It con- 
sists of five parishes, and has a Church population of 89 
ay out of a total of 1,530. The incumbent is the Rev. 
aon jonrell who has 87 acres of glebe land, with a stipend 
£133 of The union of Duleek has 81 acres of glebe, and 

of stipend, with a Church population of 207 persons. 


It is large enough | 
however, for the total number of church souls committed to his | 





| awarded by the authorities of 
| “The Society of ete , Me Sone owe 
| t the Royal A ing t t two years 
The Protestant population of this union | eee TS eet nena 





Gallen has 222 acres of glebe land, with £155 stipend, and a 
Church population of 115 out of a total of 3,113. The Rev. 
Robert Healy, vicar of Moate, has 138 acres of glebe land, 
with £212 rent-charge or stipend, but he has a comparatively 
large flock, 300 souls. Generally speaking, these Meath 
incumbents may be said to have, on an average, an acre of fat 
land for every soul to which they are supposed to break the 
bread of life, without counting the rent-charge paid by the 
landlords. The Rev. Robert H. Dunne has 127 acres of glebe 
land, together with £314 stipend; yet his net income is set down 
at £382, and there is not a single Protestant of any sort in his 
parish. The Rev. William Lyster, who allows blanks for the 
time of his ordination and his coming into the diocese, received, 


Killucan, with 69 acres of glebe, £804 stipend, for which the 


Church population of 325, out of a total population of 6,566. 
The union of Kells, one of the principal towns in the diocese, 
has a splendid endowment—177 acres of glebe land, which 
must be worth £5 an acre. The incumbent returns the gross 
income at £1,670, and the net income at £1,211, but he does 
not give the money value of the glebe land, nor the amount of 
the rent-charge. The incumbent is the Venerable E. A, 
Stopford, Archdeacon and Surrogate, whose father became 
bishop of the diocese in 1842,—two years before his son’s 
appointment to this valuable living. The Stopfords are one of 
those families to whom the Irish Church has proved a good 
nursing mother. They can look back to a Fellow of Trinity 
College and rector of Conwall, a bishop of Cloyne, a bishop 
of Cork and Ross, and a bishop of Meath, flourishing on their 
geneaological tree; and there are at present two archdeacons 
bearing that honoured name. It is remarkable that many of 
the best livings in the diocese of Meath are in the gift of the 
bishop, and that the most desirable of them are enjoyed by the 
bishop’s sons or sons-in-law. This fact, which is not peculiar 
to this diocese, suggests some reflections which must be reserved 
for our next number. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ART FOR WOMEN. 


Tue School of Art for Women, which has for some years been 
making a brave effort at supporting itself out of its own resources, 
after suffering the withdrawal of the Government grant, has 
now completely asserted its position as a school, and promises 
to continue a course of prosperity which opened out at once when 


the lady artists began to help themselves. Under Miss Louisa 


Gann’s clever management, the school has flourished, not only in 
the increase of new students, which, by the way, is the only reliable 
and hopeful sign of real prosperity, but in the enlargement of the 
institution, and the acquiring of more complete means of teaching 
and higher study. The debt unavoidably contracted has at the 
same time been reduced, and there is now, we may fairly conclude, 
every confidence that this incubus will soon be removed entirely. 
While observing all this with the utmost satisfaction, we cannot 
help remarking a certain want of unanimity, or collection of their 


| forces, which appears to hang over the general body of these —— 
i ion of tracted 
It seems at all events to have heralded his promotion, which | We hove tizevas Sapenaty costes 0 Sane See Se ona 


at South Kensington, where they enjoy certainly the greatest ad- 
vantages ; then the school under Miss Gann’s direction in Queen’s- 
square ; then a number of female students attached to the numer-— 
ous schools in the provinces working under the Department of 
Science and Art, a whose works are regularly inspected and sent 
up for exhibition, and in competition for certain prizes and honours 
South Kensington ; and, lastly, we have 
With all this, it must not be 


admitted female students into their classes; so that, altogether, 
the field of education in art has been amply laid out, and we wait 
to see what will be the fruits. But the ladies may paint like angels 
individually, and reap honours even in the halls of the Academy, 
and yet still, as a body of artists, make but a small impression on 


spring from combination and association. Any systematically 
organized body professing an art must possess a power in every 
respect, and in all directions, greater and more available than the 
scattered kind of ability which at the same time shows the strength 
and the weakness of the female artists. Fame in art, for example, 
which is perhaps dearer to women than to men, is not to be got 
in the classes of the schools of Queen’s-square or South Kensington. 
The few who happen to see these works of the students can have 
but the smallest influence upon the public, and without being. seen’ 
an artist’s prospects become poor indeed. A place in the Academy 
can only be obtained by rare ability or great favour, and so with the - 
Exhibitions of the Water-colour Societies, which, indeed, require , 
actual membership. After disposing, then, of the few pictures . 
which can find acceptance at the Academy and the Water-colour . 
Exhibitions, this great body of ladies must seek a place of 
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exhibition elsewhere, and to provide this is one of the chief objects 
undertaken by the Society of Female Artists. It is the great 
success which has crowned the exertious of the Society this season, 
in remodelling the Association and in forming an exhibition 
of superior merit in one of the best galleries possible, that has led 
us to offer these remarks upon the present condition of art as a 
profession to be followed by women. As we are informed, the 
number of pictures sold during the Exhibition this season, and the 
number of visitors, have been greater than they ever were before, 
while the Society has gained some members and contributors of 
undoubted ability. So far, these are matters for sincere congratu- 
lation, and as to the superior merit of the Exhibition we have on 
a former occasion spoken in detail ; still, it remains to be enforced 
upon the attention of the general body of female artists that they 
cage to rally round the Society, to assume their position with the 
public, and to fortify themselves against those misfortunes that too 
often await us all. By all means let us continue to see the pictures 
of Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Hay, Mrs. Carpenter, Miss Solomon, Miss 
Osborn, Miss Edwards, and the Misses Mutrie, at the Academy ; 
it is an honour they can fairly claim ; but these artists, who have 
won their name, should in all gencrosity contribute to the Exhibi- 
tion of the Society. In former years there might have been the 
excuse that the gallery was not a becoming one; but this is the 
case no longer, for the gallery of the Architectural Society, which 
was occupied for the first time this year, is one of the handsomest 
and best lighted in London. Indeed, as it seems to us, the society 
— to invite the whole body of female artists in the country, 
and they will be very blind to their own interests if they do not 
see the advantages that will arise from such a position. The 
Exhibition alone, managed as it now is, must be an immense 
opportunity for many artists, to’say nothing of the fund, in which 
members will participate. 

We may take the opportunity of noticing some pictures which 





————— 


happen to be of the highest merit, but which were not included in | 
the Exhibition at the time of opening, and have thus suffered very | 


ae an apparent neglect. These pictures were, in fact, so long 
delayed in coming back from the Dublin Exhibition that they 
arrived too late. The most important of them is a rather large 
work, in oil, by Miss Ironside—an Adoration of the Magi. In 
style, it is entirely in the spirit of the old Italian masters, and 
with a power of colouring very remarkable. In all technical 

ints, indeed, the picture is singularly good ; but, besides these 
indispensable requisites, the whole feeling of the work is of that 
deep religious tone rarely to be met with in these days of triviali- 
ties. In the expression of the heads, and especially in the figure 
of an angel introduced kneeling at the feet of the infant Saviour, 
there is all the purity of religious ideal which Fra Angelico alone 
of the old masters realized, without any of the weakness to which 
in his over-refinement he brought some of his figures. With this 
fine feeling for expression, much beauty, in rich harmonies of 


colour and solemn tones of shadow, is combined. All this denotes | 
artistic gifts which are only for the few, and a young painter so | 


rarely endowed has no need to repeat passages from the old 
masters, however well it may be done. There is orginality in the 
treatment of the composition, as in the introduction of the 
angel ; but it is impossible not to feel that all art of this kind has 
been exhausted : the genius of fifty Overbecks would not revive it, 
and no modern work of the strictly religious ideal style has ever 
approached the great examples of the past. 


The other picture is a charming piece of domestic genre, by 
Madlle. Amelia Lindegren, a Swedish artist. It represents a subject 
almost too painful to be painted in such elaborate beauty of touch 
and colour—the death of the little child of a peasant family. Every 
minute detail, even to the flowers laid upon the little waxen body, 
the bedclothes of the painted cradle, the dress of the father and 
mother and the other children, who seem to have put on their best 
attire to mourn for their beloved one—all are painted with a finish 
that is surprising. It is this that gives a somewhat artificial and 
prosaic character to a picture which has really much in it of 
the highest artistic merit. It is a lesson to our lady students in 
many technical points, though not so much in richness and trans- 
easing of tone as in the thoroughness with which every part has 

en inted. _ There is not one gleam of what is called “fine 
colouring” in it, and yet we must admire the truth with which 
every object has been studied—albeit, this truth may not be of 
that imaginative order to which all great painters’ truth belongs. 


Some very clever sketches in oil and water-colour, by another 
foreign artist, Madame de Tuyll, have also been added to the 
Exhi ition; but we cannot think the Society is pursuing a 
wise policy in encouraging the contributions of foreign artists, 
except in the case of very remarkable works like that of Malle. 
Lindegren. The object is not to provide an International 
Exhibition Gallery, though pictures of great merit from any 
country must be welcome always ; but to establish a centre for the 
union of our own female artists, and an Exhibition that shall well 
and adequately represent them. 








ORIGINAL DRAWINGS OF THE LATE JOHN LEECH: 


Tue late John Leech left a large collection of his original 
drawings, a part only of which were sold last year; the rest aay 
been arranged and privately exhibited during the past week at the 
residence of the Misses Leech, the artist’s sisters. The most inte- 
resting works in this immense collection are the tracings. which he 


made from the original drawings in order to transfer them to the 
block for the engraver. Everything that appeared in Punch was 





drawn upon the wood by his own hand in this way, so that every 


drawing actually passed three times under his eye. The amount of 
labour thus encountered was most extraordinary, and the collection, 
as we see it now, is an unequalled example of active-mindedness 
and wonderfully fertile genius. The tracings are, to our taste, if pos- 
sible, more remarkable for the peculiar feeling of the artist than are 
the finished drawings ; they seem to possess a kind of concentration 
of the character, and a perfect mastery and decision of line, not so 
observable in the completed work. They remind us of the drawings 
of the old masters in this respect, and impress us more with the 
mind of the artist than the carefully-touched pictures as reed 
appeared in the woodcuts. We can see at once all the points whi 

he himself deemed strong and indispensable to the beauty of his 
subject, and in the heads especially the character and expression 
are touched with wonderful art in a few lines, every turn of which 
seems to give life and movement. The grace of line in some of the 
youthful figures of girls and young men, the flower-like beauty of 
the children, the strongly-moulded and deep-lined features of men 
and women, are all beautifully delineated in these tracings with a 
most sensitive hand. It appears that Leech had some idea himself 
that the tracings would be appreciated, for he was in the habit 
of giving them to his sisters, and we must say those ladies have 


shown very great taste in preserving them, and great kindness in 
affording many of the admirers of their brother’s genius the oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. If it were possible to fac-simile them, we 
feel convinced they would be highly valued by many, as containing 
the very essence of the man’s best works. As an etcher on copper, 
Leech was almost as great as with his pencil; a large volume of 
172 etchings has been published by Mr. Bentley, chiefly collected 
from illustrations to stories in Bentley's Miscellany. The comic 
Latin Grammar, English Grammar, and the History of England, 
by Gilbert A’Beckett, were all admirably illustrated by Leech, 
and the original drawings form a large part of the collection shown 
by the Misses Leach. An early series of drawings, or rather trac- 
ings for them, done before the days of Punch, and called “The 
Children of the Mobility,” show how native was Leech’s feeling for 
beauty, as well as his grace and elegance of hand, for these were 
the work of a mere youth. As to this, however, there are some 
precious little bits of his, done when he was a boy of six or eight, 
full of natural humour, such as a Romeo of the Richardson’s-show 
type protesting to a Juliet, very fat, with large dark eyes turned 
in rapture to the moon, and saying, “I would I were a glove upon 
that hand.” Another was in his horsey vein—a mail coach with a 
splendid team of chestnuts, all plunging and tearing away like 
horses of the sun ; a little gem in its way, full of boyish wildfire, 
and of the real gusto with which, in the years of his prime, he 
afforded thousands such infinite delight. 








MUSIC. 


THE opening of the Royal Italian Opera on Tuesday offers no 
occasion for comment beyond the mere record of the fact. Of 
Verdi’s “ Un Ballo in Maschera”—with Signori Mario and Graziani 
as the Duke and Renato, and Mdlles. Fricci and Sonieri as Amelia 
and the Page—there is no need to speak at length, The opera 
contains some of the best and brightest of its composer’s music, 
with that occasional crudeness and incompleteness which distinguish 
all that he has produced. With frequent flashes of real dramatic 
(or rather melodramatic) power, Verdi is so entirely incapable of 
all the higher phases of musical expression, and so deficient in the 
refinements of artistic cultivation, that it is scarcely consistent 
with the recent progress in musical taste to find his operas so 
largely in request at our two great lyric establishments. At the 
Royal Italian Opera, besides “Un Ballo” on Tuesday, “Il Trova- 
tore” was given on Thursday (for the début of Mdlle, Morensi), and 
“La Traviata” is announced for this evening (Saturday), with two 
new singers ; while, on the same evening, Her Majesty’s Theatre 
is to open with “Il Trovatore,” so that, for the moment, Verdi 
reigns supreme in our operatic world. 

The scheme of ‘Grand Opera” announced to commence at 
Drury Lane Theatre on April 3 has broken down, as most people 
who knew anything of the facts could have foretold. Opera im 
English—not English opera—has, however, found a locale at Astley’s 
Theatre, where Mr. E. T. Smith, has produced a version of “ Der 
Freischutz,” with Mr. Henry Haigh and Mrs, Haigh-Dyer as 
principals. 

An advertisement from Gotha offers for sale the right to manu- 
facture a new apparatus for turning over—backward or forward— 
the leaves of music books by a movement of the foot. Many 
years since, a similar appliance, called the “ Volti Subito,” was 
introduced in this country, but, from whatever cause, did not find 
its way into general use. What, if any, advantage the new 
scheme has over the oldfone, is not explained ; but, should it prove 
effectual, inexpensive, and neither cumbrous nor unsightly in its 
application to the pianoforte, it would, doubtless, meet with 
extensive adoption by all players who dislike the frequent inter- 
ruption of turning over the leaves for themselves, or the greater 
annoyance of having them wrongly turned by others. 





New Pvstications. 


“Alte Clavier Musik neue herausgegeben,” von E. Paver 
(Leipzig : B. Senff), is the title of six books of old pianoforte-musi¢ 
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collected and edited by one of the most eminent of our resident I especially as he can get no satisfactory explanation. Everything, 


professors. Mr. Pauer’s interesting historical performances of 
pianoforte-music, which he gave during several past seasons, neces- 
sarily made him acquainted with a large store of curious and rare 
compositions of the older masters, many of which he has issued in 
the present publication, which includes specimens of the Italian, 
German, and French schools, from the beginning of the seventeenth 
to the end of the eighteenth centuries, Many of these pieces are 
not only charming in themselves, but also highly interesting to 


students, as proving that, in music as in other arts and in litera- | 


ture, there are usually, in each school and period, men of great 
and remarkable powers who are cast into after oblivion by the one 
or two superior geniuses who stand forth conspicuously to posterity 
as representatives of their age. Thus, immediately preceding Bach 
and Handel were some composers whose influence on those great 
men can be clearly traced—among others, Frohberger, Kerl, and 
Kuhnau, specimens from whom are included in the work before us. 
To go back to an earlier period, our own Purcell we know was 
largely, although indirectly (as he never went abroad) influenced by 
the French style, especially by Lulli, more of whose harpsichord 
music might with advantage have been included in Mr. Pauer’s 
selections. Probably, however, a second series is contemplated. 
Meantime, we welcome this contribution to the pianist’s anti- 
quarian library. In addition to its intrinsic merits, the publica- 
tion is a specimen of the very best style of music engraving. 

“La Fantome, Etude Romanesque ;” “ Marathon March ;” 
“La Fleur de Lys Valse,”—are three spirited and graceful piano- 
forte pieces by Mr. H. C. Allison, a young pianist of much merit, 
who has studied at the Leipzig Conservatoire, where we believe he 
gained the first prize last year. The pieces before us are well 
written for the instrument, and give evidence that Mr. Allison has 
studied from good models, especially from Mendelssohn and 
Chopin. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


WE have seldom had to record at Easter the production of so 
few new burlesques as at the present season, and such a small 
number of new pieces. Drury-lane is closed, owing to a quarrel 
between Messrs. Falconer and Chatterton, which no efforts of 
mutual friends have been able to heal, and the lease has, we believe, 
returned into the hands of the committee who represent the 
proprietors. 


The Olympic management has merely revived the “ Ticket of 
Leave Man,” in aid of the old extravaganza of “ Princess Prim- 
rose ;” the Adelphi has gone back to the “‘ Wreck Ashore,” a 
drama that flourished in the days of Mr. and Mrs. Yates; the 
St. James’s has divided its energies between the “ School for 
Scandal” and “ Much Ado about nothing ;” the Princess’s has 
relied upon the spectacular attraction of “The Streets of London ;” 
the Lyceum still retains the “ Master of Ravenswood ;” and the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre is still successful with Mr. T. Robert- 
son’s comedy of “ Society,” and Mr. Byron’s burlesque of “ Little 
Don Giovanni.” It is only the Haymarket, the Strand, the New 
Royalty, and Astley’s, that have produced new pieces, the first 
having reopened with Mr. Sothern, and an original four-act comedy 
of modern life by Mr. Westland Marston, the two small West-end 
houses having been true to their old mistress—burlesque ; and 
Astley having opened with an energetic combination of opera and 
burlesque spectacle. 


The Haymarket comedy is called “The Favourite of Fortune,” 
and is evidently founded on the Bulwerian model. There is much 
of the same straining after smart dialogue, the same laying of traps 
to catch repartees, and the same combinations of character and 
incident which are found in “ Money,” and plays of that class. 
Mr. Marston's hero has much of the cynicism peculiar to Evelyn, 
mingled with more fun and good-nature. If Mr. Marston has less 
dramatic strength than Bulwer, he has far more real grace and 


feeling, and more real poetic insight into character. The great | observations on the errors of modern engraving, especially wood- 


merits of “The Favourite of Fortune” are the beauty of the 
dialogue, the quiet originality with which the two strongest acts 


a naturally vulgar woman without having recourse to Malapropisms, 
and an excessively false use of the aspirate. Amongst the literary 
graces of the play we may note the hero’s account of his early love 
disappointment, and the foundation of his cynicism; a powerful 
Scene at the close of the third act, in which he believes he has been 
deceived again ; the vanity struggling with affection and affection 
with vanity, in a description given by the widow to her daughter 
of her early life; and some humorous love passages between a 
young lady and gentleman who work out what is called the “ under- 
plot” of the piece. The latter scenes are full of the spirit of 
genuine comedy. Thestory of the drama is simple, but constructed 
with considerable ingenuity, and has quite strength enough to carry 
the characters it has to bear. A wealthy widow of low origin, and 
With a doubt cast on her marriage, has got into society, in which it 
1s advisable to conceal her antecedents. Her secret is known to a 
schemer, who extorts money as long as he can, for his silence. The 
widow is at last driven into a corner, and makes a confidant of her 


of course, comes right at last, after several very effective scenes, 


and a fourth act which is rather weaker than its predecessors. 
This comedy has been selected by Mr. Sothern, and it shows 
that the remarkable success of his “ Lord Dundreary” and the 
more moderate success of his “Brother Sam” have not spoilt 
him as an actor of pure comedy and a working member of a perfect 
dramatic company. The hero of the comedy—the “ favourite of 


| fortune”—represented by Mr. Sothern is not what a light 








comedian would call a strong part, and it certainly divides the 
honours with many of the other characters. As an author's 
creation, it is far below the wealthy widow before mentioned. 
Mr. Sothern’s acting is distinguished by great ease and natural- 
ness, and several neat and original bits of “ business” that are 
eccentric, but happy. His sentiment sounds a little hard and 
hollow ; but he knows how to play a man of the world and a 
gentleman without staginess. Mr. Buckstone has a genial and 
effective part—the bosom friend of the hero ; the widow is exceed- 
ingly well played by Mrs. Chippendale (late Miss Snowdon) ; and 
her two daughters, Hester and Lucy, are equally well represented 
by Miss Kate Saville and Miss Nelly Moore. Miss Moore is one 
of the most charming and natural actresses now on the London 
stage. Mr. Chippendale, Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam, and Mr. Rogers, 
complete a cast of more than average excellence, even for the 
Haymarket ; and the comedy is put upon the stage with the most 
luxurious elegance. Its success is unquestionable, and only equal 
to its merits. 


At the Strand Theatre, Mr. F. C. Burnand has produced a new 
classical burlesque, called “ Paris ; or, Vive Lempriére,” written 
with all his literary cleverness, and introducing several taking 
parodies of scenes in “ Rip Van Winkle.” The central feature of 
the piece is a burlesque version of Castor and Pollux, in which 
they are most amusingly represented as pugilists by Messrs. Fenton 
and James. Much that they do has been done in burlesques for 
the last twenty years, but their manner of doing it makes it 
diverting. Mr. James, as Pollux, shows a considerable advance as 
an actor. The burlesque is brilliantly put upon the stage, and 
provided with some very lively music by Mr. F. Musgrave. 


Mr. E. T. Smith has re-opened Astley’s with “ Der Freischiitz,” 
and a new spectacular burlesque by Mr. F.C. Burnand, called 
** Boabdil el Chico; or, the Moor the Merrier.” The opera is 
largely supported by the scattered band of the late English Opera, 
and the burlesque has been chiefly constructed by Mr. Burnand as 
a vehicle for the introduction of a large ballet company. 


At the Gallery of Illustration, Mr. Burnand is again before the 
public with a new musical and dramatic entertainment, called 
‘Our Yachting Cruise,” in which Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and 
Mr. John Parry are provided with a number of effective characters. 
Mr. Woodin has reopened the Polygraphic Hall with an elaborate 
entertainment by Mr. T. Robertson, the popular author of “ yom 
called “Baden Baden,” and “Up in the Air.” Mr. W 
attempts to do the work of a whole theatrical company, and par- 
tially succeeds. Mr. Robertson’s writing is not as lively as we 
expected it would be. Mr. Arthur Sketchley, an entertainer of a 
very different type, has returned to the Egyptian Hall with the 
evergreen “Mrs. Brown,” who discourses most amusingly and 
characteristically of her adventures and mishaps in a voyage down 
the Thames and up the Rhine. 


Finally, we may record the fact that the New Royalty Theatre 
has passed into the hands of Miss M. Oliver, and that there is no 
change in the character of the performances. The company, mainly 
collected by Mrs. Selby, is retained, and the Easter novelty is a 
burlesque by Mr. Reece, called “Ulf, the Minstrel,” which is 
founded on a story by the late Robert Brough. 








Tue “Ant JourNAL” ror Aprit.—Mr. Ruskin resumes, in this 
number, his “Cestus of Aglaia” papers, and favours us with some 


_ engraving. In the midst of a good deal of wild and random writing, 


eldest daughter. The girl has high principles, and refuses to bring | 


ae on her lover by marrying him, but without telling him the 
en for her refusal.” Her change of manner comes at the exact 
ment when he has experienced a serious reverse of fortune, and 


movin Bi. once before rejected for a more wealthy suitor, he 


y concludes that he is again the victim of a mercenary jilt, . 


: ‘ . | havi 0 obvious reference to the subject in hand, we find several 
are terminated, and the remarkable power shown in sketching | eosin. ang + J ’ 


remarks which are undoubtedly true. Mach of the popular art of the 
present day is bad enough—false in conception and in execution— 
though showing a certain cleverness which Mr. Raskin himself does 
not deny. With regard to line-engraving, Mr. Ruskin says that the 
three works which he is inclined to instance as typical of good use of 
the method, are Rogers’s Poems (he does not tell us which edition), 
the Leipsic edition of Heyne’s Virgil (1800), and the “ Description de 
Egypte ;’ but he admits that there may be many other good illus- 
trated works of which he kuows nothing. The great fault of wood- 
cutting he believes to arise from the attempts which are made to 
imitate the fineness and manner of “ engraving,”’ by which we under- 
stand him to mean line-engraving. The best woodcuts, be thinks, 
are those of Albert Durer; “ but the best vignettes of Bewick ap- 
proach Durer in execution of plumage, as nearly as a clown’s work can 
approach a gentleman’s.” Mr. James Dafforne continues his series of 
articles on ‘‘ The Modern Painters of Belgium,” and gives three speci- 
mens of the works of Louis Gallait, with critical remarks. Mr. W. P. 
Bayley farnishes No. III. of the papers entitled “ Visits to the Para- 
dise of Artists,” in which he seems bent on rivalling Mr. Ruskin 
himself in vehement dogmatizing. We have also a further instalment 
of “ Historic Devices and Badges,” by Mrs, Bury Palliser; a plea- 
santly-iliustrated article on Miss Mitford, containing the 

recoliections of Mrs. 8. C. Hall touching that gifted authoress; and 
several miscellaneous articles and reports. The steel plates are only 
two in number: “ The Trooper,” engraved by OC. Cousen from the 
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picture by Herring, Baxter, and Bright—a pretty, lively subject ; and 

‘ New Shoes,” engraved by H. Bourne, from the picture by Mr. Frith 
—a plate which, having a mother and a child for its chief figures, will 
doubtless gain many feminine suffrages. In place of the usual third 
steel-plate, we have two of the large-sized woodcuts from Gustave 
Doré’s Dante, which the conductors of the Art Journal have been 
permitted by Messrs. Cassell & Co. to use. The subjects are “ The 
Death of Achan” and “ The Israelites crossing Jordan.” In the 
accompanying criticism, the writer remarks—we think very justly :— 
«‘ The school in which Doré has studied, as well as the bent of hisown 
mind, is of too dramatic a character to qualify him to be a fitting 
delineator of much that he has attempted, especially from the events 
recorded in the New Testament. Here we miss that repose and that 
sentimert of deep reverence apparent in most of the works of the old 
masters, and also of some of the moderns, which set before us the 
sublimities, no less than the love and tenderness, of Scriptural nar- 
rative.” 








SCIENCE, 





A very curious apparatus for the purpose of propelling balloons 
through the air has been devised by Mr. Butler, one of the mem- 
bers of the Council of the New Aéronautical Society. It consists 
of a pair of wings, to operate from the car of the balloon, and whose 
downward blow is calculated to strike with a force exceeding 40Ib., 
@ power equivalent to an ascensive force of 1,000 cubic feet of car- 
buretted hydrogen. The action required is somewhat similar to 
that of rowing, and would be exactly so, if at the end of the stroke 
the oars sprang backwards out of the hands of the rower ; but in 
this case, the body is stretched forward as if towards the stern of 
the boat, to grasp the handle and repeat the process, during which 
an action equivalent to “feathering” is obtained. It is anticipated 
that these wings, acting from a pendulous fulcrum, will produce, in 


addition to the object for which they are designed, two effects, which | 


may possibly be hereafter modified, but which will be unpleasant 
accompaniments to a balloon ascent ; viz., the oscillation of the car 
and a succession of jerks upwards, first communicated to the car 


from below and repeated immediately by an answering jerk from 
the balloon. 


An ingenious microscope for class purposes has been constructed 


by Messrs. Murray and Heath, of Piccadilly. Those who have | 


had any experience in demonstrating the structure of tissues to 
students are aware how frequently the object is moved out of the 
field of view, and the object-glass crushed down upon the glass- 
slide. The microscope we refer to has been devised to obviate 
both these difficulties, and, though it is a little complex, it fulfils 
its end satisfactorily, When the instrument is used for class- 
demonstration, the slide containing the object is placed in a shallow 
box, which is locked with a key. The same key locks this box 
firmly on the stage-plate. When the object has been found, this 
latter car. be secured firmly on the stage in the same manner. 
After focussing, the body is also locked in its place with the same 
key, the finer adjustment being made with the eye-piece. The 
body is then placed in a horizontal position, and fixed with a screw. 
The instrument can now be passed round a class-room without 
possibility of injury either to object or object-glass. The illumi- 
nation may be obtained either by directing the instrument towards 
the window, or by the employment of a small lamp, similar to that 
used in Dr. Beale’s microscope, as manufactured by Mr. 8. Highley. 


It appears from a statement in some of Russian papers that a 
mammoth has been discovered in the bay of Tazovskaia, in the 
government of Tomsk. The flesh, skin, and hair, are said to be 
in a perfect state of preservation. A Commission has been 
named by the Academy of St. Petersburg for the purpose of 
taking measures to disinter the monster and remove it to St. 
Petersburg. It was discovered accidentally. A native in search 


of some domestic animals which had strayed i 
ayed, perceived a great | Llynvi Valley, for three or five years, interest at 5 per cent. per annum ; 


horn sticking up in the midst of a marshy plain. In his endeavours 
to remove it, he broke the horn and removed a piece of skin from 
the head, which was covered with reddish hair nearly three inches 
in length. 


It is alleged in one of our contemporaries that for a long time 
past there has been a gradual lowering of the temperature of the 
Gulf-stream ; and this, in its turn, is affecting the climate of the 
European countries which receive the last currents of the stream. 


Mr. D. G. Elliot, of New York, proposes to publish a work to 
contain all the new and unfigured birds of America, to be issued in 
parts, 19 by 24 inches in size, containing each five plates coloured 
by hand, with a concluding part, of text ; price for each part, 10 
dollars. Only two hundred copies will be published. Mr. Elliot 
is author of a monograph of the Pittide, or ant-thrushes, in one 
volume, imperial folio, with 31 plates ; and of a monograph of the 
Tetrasnina, or grouse tribe, in one volume, with 25 plates. In 
each, the birds, with only two exceptions, are of life size. 


Screntivic Meetincs,Tuesday :—The Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, at 8 p.m. Discussion on *‘The Maintenance and Renewal of 
Permanent Way.”—TZoological Society of London, at 8} pm. 1, 
Notice of a Supposed Original Drawing of the Dodo, by Mr. Teget- 
meier. 2. Noticeof Two New Animals living in the Society’s Mena- 
gerie, by Dr. Gray. With other papers. 





MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





THE quotation of gold at Paris is about } per mille premium, and 
the short exchanges on London is 25°25 per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 1044. per 
ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is nearly 3-10ths per 
cent. dearer in London than in Paris. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 days’ 
sight is 1073 to 108 per cent. At this rate there is no profit on the 
importation of gold from the United States. 

Consols are now quoted 86} to § for money, and 86 15-16 to 87 1-16 
for the new account (May 9). 

The foreign market has been generally quiet. Turkish Five per 
Cents. have receded } per cent., a like fall taking place in the Six 
per Cent. Loan of 1862. Italian Five per Cents. were again flatter 
at 574. Mexican are steady. Spanish Passives are about } per cent. 
better, and the Certificates a shade flatter; but there is no animation, 
notwithstanding the prospects of a settlement, at least in the former. 

Bank shares were firmer, and an improvement took place in Anglo- 
Austrian, Australasia, British and Californian, Provincial Banking 
Corporation, and Provincial of Ireland, Eastern Exchange and London 
and Venezuela Bank, however, declined. Alliance closed at 2 to } 
prem.; Anglo-Austrian, at 4 to } prem.; and Imperial Ottoman, at 
24 to + prem. 

The biddings for Rs.35,00,000 in bills on India took place on 
Wednesday at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted were 
to Calcutta Rs.20,00,000, to Madras Rs.5,00,000, and to Bombay 
Rs.10,00,000. The minimum price was as before, 1s, 11}d. on Cal- 
cutta and Madras, and 1s. 11$d. on Bombay. Tenders on Calcutta 
and Madras at 2s. will receive about 4 per cent., and on Bombay at 
2s. O4d. about 20 per cent. ; above these prices in full. 


It appears that the amount to be invested for the reduction of the 
National Debt between now and the 30th of June is £672,053, being 
£41,911 in excess of the large sum invested during the quarter just 
ended. As the March Exchequer Bills sent in for payment about 
three weeks ago amounted to £800,000, and there was at that date 
only £400,000 of the sinking fund money of the quarter remaining 
available, a sum of £400,000 had to be temporarily provided, which 
will, it may be assumed, be met out of the new balance thus an- 
nounced. The total amount of Exchequer Bills paid off during the 
past quarter was, £1,278,900. On the other hand, there was an issue 


| of Exchequer Bonds under the authority of the Act of last Session of 











£1,000,000. 

The London and North-Western Railway traffic return shows this 
week and increase of £8,165 over last year; the Midland an increase 
of £7,347; the Great Western an increase of £5,610; the Great 
Northern an increase of £1,049; and the Great Eastern an increase of 
£4,911. This year the receipts of Good Friday are included, against 
an ordinary week last year. 

It is understood that the question of the borrowing powers of rail- 
way and other public companies will come before the House of 
Commons as soon as possible after the Easter recess. 

The half-yearly dividend, due the 15th April, on the Swedish 
Government Loan of 1864, is advertised for payment in due course by 
Messrs. J. H. Schrider & Co. 

Advices from Florence, of the 2nd inst., contradict the report of a 
new loan being about to be negotiated, and state that the ambassadors 
of Italy have been instructed to announce that the Italian Government 
does not want foreign assistance in order to fulfil its engagements. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro state that the Government have issued a 
loan for £600,000 in a 6 per cent. stock, at the price of &90. 

The quarterly interest (coupon No. 2) on the Consolidated Bonds 
of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway will be paid on presenta- 
tion, on Monday, the 16th inst., at the company’s offices in London, 
and by its bankers in the provinces. The company waives the usual 
delay of two days for examination of the coupons. 

THE following companies are prepared to receive tenders for loans 
on debentures: —-Cambrian, for three, five, or seven years, at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum; Great Northern, for three or five years; 


| London and Blackwall, for three or five years; Manchester and South 
| Junction, at 4} per cent. per annum, for three years; Mid Wales, for 





three, five, or seven years, at 5 per cent. per annum, to replace loans 
falling due; Norwich and Spalding, for three or five years, at 5 per 
cent. per annum; Rhymney, for three or five years, interest at 44 per 
cent. per annum. 


Cash PayYMENT ASSOCIATION, LimMITED.—Under this title a com- 
pany has been formed for the purpose of securing to ordinary custo- 
mers the discount which cash payments in extensive business transac- 
tions invariably secures. A number of tradesmen have agreed to 
allow a certain specified rate of discount to those of their customers 
who are members of the association, and membership may be obtai 
by the payment of 10s. 


The following remarks with regard to the progress of business in 
American Securities during the week are from the circular of Mr. 
EK. T. Satterthwaite:—“ Since our last, we have had a firm and 
improving market in London for United States Government Five- 
Twenty Bonds, the closing quotation of 72 to 4 showing an advance of 
nearly 1 per cent. This would probably have been greater had-not 
the Conticental Bourses been flat, and furnished a large supply of 
bonds, which, however, have been taken up for English account, but 
most probably to find their way to New York (where they are rela- 
tively about 4 per cent. higher), either for sale there or as remittances 
against shipments of cotton. There has been an active inquiry for 
[illinois shares, which 81 to 4, whilst Erie Shares are neglected, being 
offered at 56. Atlantic and Great Western Debentures are daily taken 
for investment at the low prices lately ruling, they close firmer at 77% 
to 784 for large, and 79} to 80 for small. 
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REVI“ WS OF BOOKS, 


DEAN STANLEY'S LECTURES ON THE JEWISH 
CHURCH.* 


Tue singular impartiality of the great classical historians is in 
strange contrast to the partiality of their modern rivals. In the 
whole range of modern literature we look almost in vain fora 
first-class history which is vivid without being partial, or accurate 
without being dull; we should indeed look quite in vain had 
not Niebuhr—and some whom we may call his followers, notably 
Dean Milman—proved that the combined enjoyment of the faculty 
of criticism and that of realization has not been denied to modern 
historians. Niebuhr's Lectures on Roman History should be the 
model of all modern historical writings addressed to the ordinary 





intellectual reader ; and it is impossible, after examining a work of | 


precisely the same kind, and in the power of vivid writing worthy 
to be compared with it, to avoid asking why it does not rise to the 
standard of the illustrious Dane. 

Dean Stanley might well have preserved the tradition of 
Niebuhr, Bunsen’s teacher—of Bunsen, Arnold’s dearest friend ; yet, 
like Bunsen and Arnold, he has learnt but a part of the lesson 
taught by the founder of modern history. As Bunsen was acute 
without soundness, and Arnold sound withoutacuteness—both enjoy- 
ing the critical faculty, though imperfectly—so Dean Stanley enjoys 


the faculty of realizati d lacks the criti iti i | tlle ; 
plague Peal mews) fern penn a yee Date , and around its territories ; and this was done by the large heart of 


only wants patience to acquire. The result is, of course that 
accuracy is often sacrificed to effect. To say so much may seem 
invidious. Some would recommend us to leave a great reputation 
unassailed, and rather welcome a new volume from Dean Stanley 
than lament the drawbacks of a splendid performance. But there 
are two good reasons why it would be weak to follow this policy of 
expediency. Dean Stanley’s brilliant reputation is too apt to blind 
the reader to his radical faults, and these must therefore be pointed 


The deep attachment of the two is traced from the time when 
Jonathan appears as Saul’s constant companion until “ he took his 
part with his father’s decline, not with his friend’s rise,-—and ‘in 
death they were not divided.’” 

The lectures upon David and his writings, as they relate to a 
larger and more varied subject, have scarcely the sustained, clear 
eloquence of that relating to Saul. No one will be disappointed in 
the estimate of the many-sided character of David. Dean Stanley 
has taken a position between that of partisans, whose admiration is 
worthless because it is indiscriminate, and cavillers, whose power- 
lessness to admire is born of a defective critical faculty. He 
neither imagines in David the qualities of a Christian saint, nor 
denies his virtues because he does not find qualities strange 
to the manners of that age. The events of David's life 
may be massed into three great groups—those of his youth 
and wanderings, his reign, and his fall and last days. Each 
of the periods has its special interest. The early days 
were passed among the sights and sounds of nature: first, in 
the joyful pastoral life of childhood; next, in the Philistine 
warfare of youth ; then in the wild adventures of the flight from 
Saul, interrupted only by the glimpse of court and city life which 


| showed the open-hearted Arab the corruption of settled life, and 
_ the falseness of those who live on the smiles of kings. In the 


middle period, the Israelite nation was, for the first time since the 
death of Joshua, consolidated into a State moving obediently to a 
single ruler, and able to make its weight felt by the heathen within 


| @ man who could fuse the hostile elements of his countrymen, who 
_ could quiet the contentions of Ephraim and Judah, who could 


repress the fiery genius of Benjamin, and could make his authority 
honoured even by the Bedawee tribes that pastured their flocks on 
the east of Jordan, almost to the great Euphrates. In this time, 


| too, did David labour to centralize once more the great acts of 
_ religious worship, and thus to destroy the innovations practised at 


out. He shews, moreover, in each work, even in each volume, | 


such a distinct advance, due to careful study and maturer age, 
that he is one who deserves to hear what many say of him, but few 
write. 

The second series of the Lectures on the Jewish Church exhibits 
marked indications of Dean Stanley’s power of making progress. He 
has evidently carefully cultivated his special faculty. Nowhere has 


his neglect of criticism has grown upon him, and the finer the effect 


produced, the less careful does he seem as to the means. The | 


“Sinai and Palestine,” yet the critical part is far less accurate. 


by him for articles in Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” He 
has evidently gone carefully over the ground again ; yet the result 
is more picturesqueness, but not more accuracy. Where there are 
two statements of events, or two methods of arranging a portion of 
history, he invariably chooses that which affords most scope for the 
exercise of his art, as though picturesqueness were an evidence of 
correctness. We shall not do more than incidentally allude to 
this fault in speaking of the general treatment of the principal 
subjects ; instances of its results may be best noticed afterwards in 
& group. 

Having now reached the time when the Jews were subjects of 
monarchical government, Dean Stanley finds himself on ground 
he knows best and likes best. It is an age of tolerably-settled 
chronology, of continuous history, and of constant reference to 
geography, and even to topography. His mind chafes at the 
restraints which uncertainty of time and place, and absence 
of detail, put on an imagination that dislikes a style 
crippled by conditional expressions, and has little interest in 
the cold, indefinite outlines of primeval history. The first 
picture in the gallery of Hebrew kings and prophets, and 
acme the best, is that of Saul, whose melancholy figure no one 

as so skilfully portrayed since the sacred historian told of his 
great beginning, unstable continuance, and miserable end. And 
Dean Stanley’s picture has this merit, that it shows us those delicate 
distinctions which are to be found in the sacred delineation, though 
often hidden by a modern version, or obscured by the want of 
appreciation springing from long familiarity. In such a remark 
as this, of Saul’s towering height—“ When he stood among the 
eople, Samuel could say of him, ‘ See ye him, look at him whom the 
d hath chosen, that there is none like him among all the people,’” 
—we can understand how much more is gained by this singular 
clearsightedness than is lost by the Greaded latitude of interpre- 
tation, which has now almost reached a minimum. Saul, as he 
here appears, a mixed and incomplete character, sensible of his 
duty to God, yet never fully performing it, his religion giving way 
to superstition, his heroism to cruelty, his fatherly love for David 
to persecution, beloved and hated in his own kingdom, may, indeed, 
be pitied, but can never be admired. The defence of Saul is one 
of the most reckless acts of the revolutionary party in criticism. 
Of Jonathan, famous as giving the first historical example of 
unselfish friendship, Dean Stanley catches a trait so obvious that 
= wonders it has been missed before, until one considers that a 
Character stated to have been distinguished for one great virtue, is 
rarely seen to have been endowed with another of which the 
existence is only implied. “We do not, perhaps, sufficiently 
*ppreciate the devotion of Jonathan for his unfortunate father.” 








* Lectures on the Histor of th J : ‘ 
Dean of Westminster, Lesions rf Kot aay Part il. By A. P. Stanley, 











distant altars, and bind together his people, by a more lasting bond 
than that of personal love, to the head of David’s house. To the 
third period belongs that mighty catastrophe which has been a 
grief to all who can admire the character of David and a per- 
plexity to not a few of them, but to which we owe a deeper insight 
into that character than to any other event of his history. It is 
round the body of the fallen hero, as in a Homeric, contest that 


he painted a more remarkable series of pictures. At the same time, | the armies of good and evil have fought their hardest, | In this 


great controversy, Dean Stanley has risen above modern illibe- 
rality and the carping love of defacing great reputation, and has 


volume before us presents passages more striking than any in | written out of the generosity of true sympathy, rather than with 


the bias of an advocate. On the whole, he has made the best, 


Some of the most important characters had been already studied | because the most effective, defence. 


The history of Absalom’s rebellion, the Dean has treated 
in his best manner, drawing a picture of surprising vividness, 
and bringing out every one of those noble traits in David's 
character which maintained, amidst the general defection of his 
headstrong subjects, the loyalty of those few true hearts which, 
against hope, won back for him the lost kingdom. In his entreaty 
to Ittai, the Philistine, to return with his countrymen from the 
service of a fugitive king, in his resolution not to take the 
Ark with him when he seemed deserted by God, and in his 
dignified bearing under Shimei’s insults, we have a combina- 
tion of various proofs of greatness, such as became a true king. 
Perhaps, however, the best lecture of those relating to David is 
that on the Psalter. David was the founder of Hebrew psalmody, 
and his followers never greatly varied the style with which he first 
delighted mankind. The breadth of David’s character is best seen 
in the fitness of the Psalter to all ages and all divisions of the 
Church, and to all the various states of men looking for religious 
aid, however different their characters and opinions. All this is 
well put by Dean Stanley—more especially the individual use, as to 
which we quote in part a passage equally remarkable as an 
evidence of large reading well used, and of striking antithetical 
arrangement :— 


«By the Psalms, Augustine was consoled on his conversion, and on 
his deathbed. By the Psalms, Chrysostom, Athanasius, Savonarola, 
were cheered in persecution. With the words of a Psalm, Polycarp, 
Columba, Hildebrand, Bernard, Francis of Assisi, Huss, Jerome of 
Prague, Columbus, Henry V., Edward VI., Ximenes, Xavier, Melan- 
chthon, Jewell, breathed their last... . . Locke io his last days bade 
his friend read the Psalms aloud, and it was whilst in rapt atten- 
tion to their words that the stroke of death fell upon him. Lord 
Burleigh selected them out of the whole Bible as his special delight. 
They were the frame-work of the devotions and of the war-cries of 
Luther; they were the last words that fell on the ear of his Imperial 
enemy Charles V.” 


Much as Dean Stanley rejoices to find himself, at Solomon’s 
accession, on the common ground of ancient history, yet the 
very first reign, a disappointing period. The personal element, 
without which history lacks its interest, is here wanting, and the 
great king is “little more than a mighty shadow.” The large 
information we have of his kingdom, court, and writings, is without 
a central figure that can command our sympathy. Were Solomon 
even consistent, his great wisdom would give his figure a certain 
grandeur of outline that would compensate for the absence of light 
and shadow ; but his great fall forbids this, and we instinctively 
pass from the king to the age, and endeavour to feel interest in the 
people, not ae voir as in David’s timewe feel it in the 
sovereign, not the e. 

The great Windole of Solomon seems to have been shewn rather 
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in consolidation than innovation. The Temple itself was due to 
the piety of David, though his son carried out the thought. The 
empire was founded by the prowess and character of David : 
Solomon bound it together. The court was David’s court : Solomon 
only added to its grandeur. Even in the noble prayer at the 


David, though one less wise might have forgotten them in the 
material magnificence of the edifice. The difference from David 
is in the worldly character of his fall, the natural consequence of 
policy and luxury. David, by yielding to temptation, brought a 
temporary scandal on religion ; Solomon, by a policy of toleration, 
set up a lasting offence in the very sight of God’s Temple. Had 
the wise king acted on a principle of expediency, he would have 
held the place of the apostate “ Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who 
made Israel to sin.” But, while Jeroboam wilfully ensnared the 
nation, Solomon unconsciously corrupted the capital. Yet, if 
Scripture seems content with a single condemnation of Solomon, 
it abundantly shews the consequences which fell on him and his 
house in the rise of Jeroboam, the weakness of the half-Ammonite, 
Rehoboam, the general hostility of the neighbouring nations, and, 
most of all, in that Solomonian book, which, whoever wrote it, 
fitly represents the melancholy of the wise man, who had seen the 
round of earthly enjoyments, and touched the very top of earthly 
greatness, yet, at last, was aroused from his dream by the returning 
light of reason, and saw that it was a true conviction that all 
these things were “vanity and vexation of spirit.” Ecclesiastes 
represents Solomon, as the Psalms do David. Solomon’s lament 
over the distracted order of the world is no uncommon result of 
human life ; and it is rather because of David’s childlike freshness 
that we feel so keenly the different point of view of the most 
remarkable and least cheering book of Scripture. 

The most striking passage in Dean Stanley’s lectures on Solomon’s 
period is that which describes the great ceremony of the dedication 
of the Temple. Here his power of realizing is singularly shewn, as 
his acuteness and breadth of feeling in the discussion of Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes. The Song of Solomon he passes by too slightly, 
though here orthodox scholars have entertained such widely different 
opinions that he need not have had any hesitation in stating his 
own views, 

After Solomon’s death, the Israelite history sharply divides into 
two different provinces, With Jeroboam the greater part of the 
nation fell back into the state in which David had found it. 
Religion was no longer centralized, nor even pure, except in the 
hearts of the faithful. Thesovereign henceforward held his own by 
personal prowess more than by hereditary right, and the successive 
families were almost as numerous as the Judges of old. Prophets 
once more, as in that earlier age, took the places of the priesthood 
in protesting against vice and maintaining the standard of excel- 
lence. And it is worthy of note, that this repetition of the condition 
of things under the Judges is no small evidence of the truth of the 
narrative of both ages, for it is a distinct departure from the gradual 
progress that some would suppose in the whole history. 

With Rehoboam, a small compact State retained rather the policy 
of Solomon than of David. It was the misfortune of the kingdom 
of Judah that the State was too narrow for the sovereign, and thus 
the court overbalanced the kingdom. This condition was precisely 
what would foster the evils of Solomon’s reign. A great court 
rendered necessary a vast harem, and with foreign wives the cor- 
ruption of religion and manners increased. The court expenditure 
of Solomon’s reign, even when diminished, was out of proportion 
to the resources of the little kingdom. All appointments depended 
upon court favour, and civil honesty departed to the rougher Israelite 
State. Though some of the kings had force of character not 
unworthy of David himself, and few inherited his higher greatness, 
yet they inevitably grew feeble by degrees, and the catastrophe 
came not upon hardy military leaders like the last kings of Israel, 
but upon a succession of children. Notwithstanding all drawbacks, 
there was much in Judah that tended to form the tenacity of 
the later Jewish character. The Temple-worship, the priestly 
establishment, the line of David, all fixed the hearts of the nation 
upon Jerusalem. And it was under the kings of Judah that the 
transition took place from the Arab to the Jew. The prophets of 
Judah were rather of the priestly type, for they taught at Jerusalem. 
Their province was rather warning than instruction, for they did 
not ordinarily take the place that the priests filled by office, if not 
by their teaching. Ultimately, in the corruption of priests and 
princes, the great prophets rose to the place of statesmen, and 
their teaching fixed the character of the nation. Dean Stanley 
has wisely separated these two portions of history, and has not 
attempted a chronological account of the whole Hebrew people 
during the age of the divided monarchy. 








is 


ICELANDIC SUPERSTITIONS.* 


Accorp1Ne to Tacitus, the North Sea was a haunted and mys- 
terious region. It was the limit of the habitable world, and the 
commencement of the supernatural. The sound of the sun was to 
be heard there as he rose out of the waves, and many shapes of 
gods were to be seen walking the wide solitudes. This character 
of weirdness has always adhered to that remote part of the 
globe. Its solitariness, its distance from all civilized countries, 








* Icelandic Legends, Collected by Jon Arnason. Translated by George E 
J. Powell and Eirikr Magnusson. Second Series, With N p tenet oo 
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| and its liability to terrific and devastating storms, unquestionably 


encouraged those feelings of awe with which not only the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, but the northern nations themselves, con. 
templated the hyperborean circles. A similar reputation, arising out 


| of similar causes, at one time clung to the Bermudas, which were 
dedication of the Temple, Solomon did but repeat the teachings of | long thought to be under the special protection of the Devil, and 
_ to be peopled by witches and monsters, such as the Sycorax and 


| Caliban of Shakespeare’s wonderful drama. Iceland, situated in 


the midst of that northern sea which Tacitus regarded as the 
vestibule of the land of gods and spirits, appears, in the estimation 
of its inhabitants in past times, to have been literally hag-ridden, 
No part of Europe so abounds in strange legends and monstrous 
superstitions ; and perhaps, even at the present day, if we could 
thoroughly examine the minds of the people, we should find a vast 
amount of old-world credulity and fear colouring every important 
transaction of life, and spreading like a dark and fatal cloud 
between the heavens and the earth. Preposterous as these views 
may seem to the educated, they are really very important, as illus- 
trating a certain phase of the popular mind in a country cut off by 
angry seas from the rest of Europe, yet preserving, in the very 
midnight of the dark ages, and notwithstanding all the aberra- 
tions of a gloomy faith, an amount of literary culture far exceeding 
that of many lands much nearer the great classical centres of 
learning and art. Seven or eight centuries ago, the priests and 
scholars of Iceland nurtured, in cold and darkness, and in the 
solitudes of a distant and savage land, the nearly-extinguished 
flame of Greek and Roman knowledge, and carried it with them to 
the courts of southern kings, a precious gift from the far and 
shadowy North. In what degree those learned men shared the 
superstitious fancies of their less instructed countrymen we do not 
know; but probably they were not entirely exempt. At any rate, 
a large body of folk-lore is to be found among the Icelandic 
population, and Mr. Arnason, the librarian to the Reykjavik 
cathedral library, deserves our thanks for collecting so many of 
these traditions before they disappear from the minds of the 
people, or are corrupted from their original simplicity. The work 
which this Icelandic scholar has compiled in his own tongue is of 
immense size, and from its liberal stores Messrs. George E. J. 
Powell and Eirikr Magnusson have selected those tales which they 
consider the best, and the most likely to interest English readers. 
The first series of their English version was published two years 
ago, and was reviewed by us in our impression of April 9th, 1864, 
The second series, containing a still ampler assortment of tales, 
now lies before us; and to this volume the translators have 
prefixed a dissertation on the superstitions of the Icelanders, from 
which we derive a very vivid idea of the country, the people, and 
the ideas of the preternatural still lingering, and at one time 
strongly developed, in that strange corner of the world. 

Before entering on their more immediate subject, Messrs. Powell 
and Magnusson deny the accuracy of the prevalent impression that 
Iceland was entirely peopled by the Norwegians. They assert that 
it was in an equal degree peopled from this country ; nay, they 
even maintain that the first discovery of the island was by natives 
of England. It appears that some sixty or eighty years before 
the great Norwegian influx, which took place about 870, some 
“ British monks,” as our authors express it, lit upon what we now 
call Iceland, and dwelt there from February to August. We 
suppose that for “ British monks” we ought to read “ Anglo-Saxon 
monks,” as this island had ceased to be called Britain, and to be 
peopled by a British race, except in certain parts, at the period 
referred to. It seems not improbable that other monks from 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, visited Iceland from time to time 
during the ensuing eighty years, and that it was owing to the 
rumours of their discovery that the Norwegian sea-rovers put forth 
in their barks on the North Sea, and were guided to the remote 
territory which had been already visited by the holy men from the 
South. Be that as it may, there appears to be documentary evidence 
that, coeval with the early Norwegian settlement, several colonies 
from these islands took up their permanent abode in the newly- 
found country ; so that we may really regard the Icelanders, even 
to this day, as being near relations of our own. The language still 
spoken in Iceland is substantially the same as that of the early 
Northmen, and is therefore akin to English, and still more to 
Anglo-Saxon. With this affinity of race and tongue, it is not 
surprising that the superstitions of the Icelanders should bear a 
considerable resemblance to those of Great Britain. There is @ 
difference, however, owing to difference of climate and of natural 
scenery. The wildness of the Icelandic mountains and vales, the 
rigour of the winters, the gloomy and unbroken nights of nearly 
half the year, the appalling character of the storms that lash the 
coasts and desolate the inland, the volcanic forces asleep beneath 
the soil, or bursting out in fire, and smoke, and scathing lava- 
streams—all this has given to the fancies of the natives a grim, 
ominous, haggish intensity of horror, to which the milder and 
i South is comparatively a stranger. Something spectral, 
ugly, and witch-like runs through most of these Icelandic supersti- 
tions. The boundaries between the real and unreal seem to be of the 
most shadowy nature, and the human and the ghostly are strangely 
and bewilderingly mingled. The dead rise beneath the incantations 
of sorcerors, and anomalous forms of evil are evoked from the 
decaying relics of churchyards. The land teems with goblins; 
dreary omens of death and disaster are of frequent occurrence ; a0 
the gift of second-sight is as common as in the Highlands. Messrs. 
Powell and Magnusson are doubtless quite right in attributing the 
saturnine complexion of Icelandic fancy to the effect of a threatening 
external nature acting on minds of a sensitive and superstitious 
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cast. The desolate grandeur of some of the mountain ranges and 
valleys is almost without parallel. Their whole aspect is that of 
something cursed and abandoned : perhaps nowhere on the surface 
of this globe have we so good a picture of the rocky and barren 
deserts of the moon. Iceland was at one time well-wooded, and 
clothed with turf and other vegetation ; but the frightful volcanic 
eruptions to which the island is liable, the streams of boiling water 
and molten lava, the drift of sand and scoriz, and the frequent 
land-slips from the steep hill-sides, have long ago dustroved the 
forests and burnt up the sward. Even the gentler and more 
beautiful phenomena of hyperborean nature have a ghostly and 
mysterious character. “ The weird glory of the Northern Lights,” 
say our authors, “no words can describe, when the whole dome of 
night is filled with flying javelins of many-coloured flame, and the 
white mountains blush and sparkle like tongues of fire, till day 
changes them to ash. And the silence of these fiery arrows is at 
once terrible and beautiful.” Still more marvellous, however, is 
the appearance of the midnight sun in summer. Messrs. Powell 
and Magnusson say that there is a ghostliness in its splendour, and 
a strange dreaminess about the landscape and sea it shines upon, 
the effect of which, on those who see it for the first time, is 
absolutely painful. ‘‘ Nevertheless, it is impossible to detail the 
respects in which it differs from the sun at noon : it is impossible 
to sift the reason of its oppressive and night-more effect.” We can 
hardly wonder that a country so strange in its aspects, so appa- 
rently touching on the borders of the preternatural, should have 
suggested to its inhabitants the idea of constant intercommunica- 
tion with the phantom world. 

The pleasantest part of Icelandic superstition is that which 
has reference to the elves. These quaint little beings are very 
much the same as the elves of England. They are human in their 
shape, and in their characters a mixture of good and evil. They 
dwell in caverns of the cliffs, or haunt the water, or fly in 
the air. The sea-elves are a species of mermen, though they 
sometimes live on the land as well. They hold high revel at 
Christmas time, and it was at this season that one evening a man 
met with a strange adventure with them. He was going to church, 
and his way lay along the sea-shore. In a cave in the rocks above 
him, he heard sounds of merry-making, and on the shore lay 
numerous seal-skins. He took the smallest of the skins, and hid 
it about his person. Instantly the elves rushed forth with a great 
noise, put on the seal-skins, and disappeared in the sea. The one 
whose seal-skin had been appropriated—an elf-girl—made a vain 
attempt to snatch her garment from the man, who seized her, took 
her home with him, and married her. They lived together two 
years, and had two children; but the elf-woman never loved her 
captor, and was only watching an opportunity to escape. During 
the whole of the two years, a seal was observed swimming along 
the coast, in front of the man’s house. This was the elf-husband of 
the woman who had been carried away; and one day, when the 
man was from home, the woman discovered her seal-skin, slipped 
; on, and vanished into the sea. An Icelandic writer says of the 
elves :— 

* They have flesh, and blood, and skin, 
Hearing, and the speaking art ; 
Naught but soul want elfin kin, 
That is their inferior part.” 


Messrs. Powell and Magnusson condemn the second half of this 
statement as an error, since the elves are always thought to be 
superior to meninwisdom. It does not appear to us, however, that 
the Northern poet denies this. What the elves are said to want, in 
the rhyme we have quoted, is, not sense, but an immortal spirit. 
N evertheless, some of them are Christians, and these are, on the 
whole, amiably inclined, and disposed to do good offices to men, 
though sometimes they are mischievous and quarrelsome enough. 

They have revels, and feasts, and dancing in their brightly-lighted 
abodes, which are often adorned with royal mene ot They 
employ themselves as men do; they have their live stock of sheep 
and cattle, which are always better, and yield more milk, and wool, 
and flesh than ours. Their household concerns are arranged on 
the same system as those of men ; churning is often heard in their 
rocks, when men pass by them, as well as the sound of the spin- 
ning-wheel, They knit, they cut their grass, and occupy themselves 
with hay-making, as other good farmers do,” People have heard 
them fishing, both on the sea and the inland waters, and the 
eae of their voices may, on these occasions, be detected; elfin 
pe too, may often be seen, sailing or hauled ashore, though 

ey vanish on the instant. A traveller in Iceland was once shown 
. elfin churchyard, where, it was said, the sounds of burial were 
often heard, and the tolling of bells and the singing of hymns are 
sometimes audible in the rocks. The elves have a sort of Parlia- 
ment, held at stated periods on sheer, column-shaped cliffs, sepa- 
rated on all sides from the other cliffs ; and formerly they had two 
Now” who were viceroys to the supreme king of the elves in 

aoa The elves who are not Christians are a sad set of rascals, 
a ps seeking to do harm to human beings. 
ae the elves, there are the trolls, or giants; the mermen and 
eee 8, distinct from the sea-elves, and shaped like the tritons 
sr. syrens of classic fable ; various sea-monsters and land-mon- 
a ak ghoste, goblins, and familiars; changelings, reanimated 
rw Hog . Sorcery has always been regarded with devout belief 
saaiiieied anders, and Messrs, Powell and Magnusson relate very 
fines the means by which you may charm a dead body out 
pes ree and force it to do your bidding. The details, however, 

‘deous and filthy forreproduction. Icelandic superstition | 








is full of this unholy trafficking with the dead, and nothing can 
be more monstrous or shocking than some of the fancies thus 
arising, ="*s4 

The tales which the translators have here selected from the great 
work-of Jon Arnason are very curious and entertaining, and the 
volume is a valuable addition to the library of Northern literature 
and mythology. 








THEOLOGICAL WORKS.* 


Or the first volume on our list—that containing the cogitations 
of Mrs. Sara S. Hennel—we are sorry to say that, after the weary 
labour of perusing an array of sentences spun to an interminable 
length, and big with words of sonorous character, we are forcibly 
reminded of the apocryphal monkey who undertook to amuse and 
instruct an audience by means of a magic lantern, but, after exhi- 
biting slides without number, and discoursing learnedly upon 
Adam, Eve, and the animals, found that one essential was 
wanting—he had forgotten to put the light in his lantern. This is 
precisely the case with Mrs. Hennel’s work: we can simply grope 
through it; it is nothing more than the reflected chaos of the 
writer's own brain. Many of its sentences, when reduced to their 
simple elements, prove a “ reductio ad absurdum.” The theo- 
logy of the book, so far as it is fathomable, is such as might be 
expected from a cultivated heathen of the time of Nero, who had 
written upon Christianity from a hearsay knowledge of it. We 
are told that Christianity is purely the natural growth of the 
human mind ; that the soul is an apparition of incandescent feel- 
ing; that the fall of man is an exploded ecclesiastical dogma ; that 
St. Paul in the Epistle to the Romans argues man’s depravity from 
an entirely one-sided point of view ; and that “ we, in these latter 
times, who are of the spirit of Elias,” are bound to correct his 
reasoning on this point. We hear also of pre-religious, and conse- 
quently of post-religious, individuals, and a sound castigation is 
bestowed upon a certain “ Butler”—we presume, our Bishop Butler 
of happy school-day memory. We would advise Mrs. Hennel to 
turn her attention to homelier duties, and to leave the discussion 
of pre-religious and post-religious questions to minds of another 
calibre than her own. It is an ominous fact for the critic that the 
present volume announces a successor. In the name of humanity 
and common sense, before the apparition of Volume II. let us have 
the key to Volume I. 

Dr. Manning presents us with a work bearing traces of deep 
thought and patristic research, entitled ‘The Temporal Mission of 
the Holy Ghost.” His object is to show that the reason of man 
has no choice but to be either the disciple or the critic of the 
Revelation of God. We cannot accept this proposition in toto, 
because we disagree-with Dr. Manning as to what may be justly 
dignified by the name of “ Revelation of God.” We can neither 
admit that “the Decrees of General Councils are undoubtedly the 
voice of the Holy Ghost,” nor that “the Definitions and Decrees 
of Pontiffs speaking ex cathedrd . . . . undoubtedly emanate from 
a Divine assistance, and are infallible.” The proposition, even as 
applied to Scripture itself, is scarcely admissible, for we are invited 
to prove all things, and to be able to render a reason for the hope 
that is in us. The work would, we doubt not, be considered 
unanswerable by those who view all things from within the shadow 
of the Papal throne. We acknowledge, however, much common 
ground of thought, and the summing up of the chapter entitled 
“The Relation of the Holy Ghost to the Letter of Scripture” 


is worth quoting :— 


«When I am told,” writes Dr. Manning, “that the history of the 
Pentateuch is intrinsically incredible ; that half a million of men could 
not be slain in one battle; that to farnish the Paschal lambs would 
require I know not how many millions of sheep; that according to 
sheep-masters in Yorkshire and Natal, this would require I know not 
how many millions of square acres of grass—I confess that it makes 
little impression upon me. It reminds me of the Athenian who, hav- 
ing a house to sell, carried about a brick in his pocket as a view of 
the premises; and of another, who showed in his olive-garden the 
well of which his forefathers used to drink ; to which his friend—test- 
ing history by mensuration, and yet believing—said, ‘ What long necks 
they must have had!’ I do not profess to be able to understand all 
the difficulties which may be raised. The history shows to me afar off 
like the harvest moon just over the horizon, dilated beyond all pro- 
portion, and in its aspect unnatural; but I know it to be the same 
heavenly light which in a few hours I shall see in a flood of splendour, 
self-evident and without a cloud.” 


There are many eloquent pages in Dr. Manning's work ; at the 
same time, there is not a little that is exceptionable. Can it be 
other than a pharisaic humility which prompts the Roman Arch- 
bishop of Westminster publicly to recant and ask pardon for 
statements made years ago by the Anglican Archdeacon of Chi- 
chester? We have heard of the Confessions of St. Augustine: is 
Dr. Manning preparing a like volume for the world? He must 
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intend, surely, not only to graduate in sainthood, but to go in for 
honours. We cannot admire, either, that tone of pious sarcasm 
and dignified pity which Dr. Manning assumes when speaking 
of the Church he has abandoned. 

The key-note of Mr. Fullom’s volume is the time-worn maxim 
of the ancients— Know thyself.” Man has many problems in the 
crucible, and not the least of these is the nature and operations of 
the soul, of which Mr. Fullom professes to treat. In discussing 
the origin of man, he refutes the theories of spontaneous genera- 
tion and progressive development, and lays bare the absurdities of 
materialism. He passes from the study of man in the ancient 
records to the origin and habits of the various races, and the causes 
of their deterioriation. The latter chapters of the work are necessarily 
somewhat metaphysical in theircharacter, as they bear more especially 

on the mind, as exhibited in its faculties, its moral relations, and the 
nature of its association with the body. The two last chapters are 
devoted to considerations on death and the soul’s future. Asa 
literary effort, the book is not without its merits: being written 
in a somewhat popular style, it may prove useful to many who 
would drink, but not deeply, of the wells of science. 

We next take up a neat and attractive-looking little volume 
of Meditations by Dean Alford. The book consists of selections 
from discourses preached in Canterbury Cathedral, and their 
charm consists in their absolute freedom from all theological 
conventionalities. The words of the Dean in his preface show that 
he possesses the secret of effective preaching. “ In order,” he says, 
“to render our pulpit ministrations effective, we must condescend 
to make use, far more than we do, of men’s ordinary thoughts and 
words, and to enter into, and deal with, not imaginary states of 
mind and affection, not imaginary difficulties, but those really 
felt by our hearers.” Sound in doctrine, chaste in style, simple in 
expression, these Meditations, “in Advent,” “ on Creation,” “ on 
Providence,’ will commend themselves to every devout and 
thoughtful mind. 

The most graceful tribute that can be paid to a hero of the pen 
is undoubtedly the publication of a memorial edition of his works. 
The admirers of the late Mr. W. J. Fox have in this manner 
endeavoured to perpetuate his memory by collecting into two 
volumes a great number of his theological discourses, lectures, Anti- 
Corn Law speeches, articles on dramatic and literary criticism, &c. 
In religious belief Mr. Fox was a Unitarian, and consequently a 
leaven of Unitarian doctrine infects the whole body of his theology. 
His writings exhibit the same dislike of system and of definition, 
the same tendency to indulge in what is vague, shadowy, and 
dreamy, the same disposition to favour ambiguous and uncertain 

eneralities, that are found in all writers of his religious tone. 

hat is really the belief of the Unitarian body, as regards the 
person and offices of Christ, we believe they themselves are 
unable to define. They seem to admit that He was not God, and 

et was evidently something more than man. The pages of 

r. Fox throw no light whatever upon this problem ; they present 
us with a Christianity of ethics, cold and cheerless, a broken 
cistern hewn from the living rock itself. In writing of what he is 
pleased to call “Church of Englandism,” Mr. Fox clearly shows 





dust or soot, and finishes by dismissing the subject as something 
purely fanciful. However, the essays are full of useful information, 
and the lovers of arithmetic will find statistics that court in- 
vestigation. “? , 

We cansimply glance atSeven Lectures on Scripture and Science, 
by J. E. Howard, F.L.S. They are a lucid and popular refutation 
of the supposed antagonism between Scripture and Science. They 
treat of the books of the Old Testament, and their authorship ; of 
the New Testament, its authority and authorship ; of the Laws of 
Nature, Miracles, &c. The lecture on Bishop Colenso and his 
difficulties especially merits perusal, as it sums up in a luminous 
and facile manner the case of “Colenso versus Truth.” These 
lectures are not intended for profound thinkers, bui, by the ease 
and fluency of their style, and their general tone, they commend 
themselves to those who would spend profitably a passing hour 
snatched from graver duties. 








CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.* 


Tue author of this volume would have succeeded better had he 
attempted either more or less. His work, as a treatise, labours 
under the disadvantage of having its order and plan prescribed for 
it by the cases, few and far between, which political crises have 
elevated into causes célébres ; and, as a collection of leading cases, 
it is weighted by a mass of artificial deductions and inferences to 
which the learned author must, we think, have been impelled 
simply by a feeling that it was his task to show common-law 
authority foran Englishman’s right to the free enjoyment of liberty, 
property, franchise, and reputation. It is not, indeed, Dr. Broom’s 
fault that English monarchs, Ministers, and Parliaments, despotically 
inclined, have preferred accomplishing their arbitrary designs, as it 
were, by a side-wind, instead of violating the Constitution in an 
orderly way, so as to allow of a sort of tabular arrangement of their 
several aggressions opposite the respective articles of Magna Charta. 
But he is to blame for failing to recognise the practical incom- 
mensurability of common law and constitutional law, and hence 
being misled too often into assigning, as authorities for con- 
stitutional principles in themselves perfectly sound, cases which 
are no authorities at all upon those particular points. 

The plan of the work is to give on each title, first a text, then a 
case, of which the text is supposed to be the essence, with a state- 
ment of facts, counsel’s arguments, and judges’ dicta, and, lastly, 
the author’s comments, showing that the decision is, nolens volens, a 
full authority for the subject’s rights and duties in the particular 
matter. Often the connection is obscure enough. Thus, a decision 
to the effect that “a jury cannot lawfully be punished by fine, 
imprisonment, or otherwise, for finding against the evidence or 
against the direction of the judge,” does duty as authority for the 


| proposition that liberty and security of the person are “ privileges 


that he never understood the principles of the Church of England | 


at all; or, if he did, that he wilfully misrepresented them. The 
assertion that the three creeds are absurd, erroneous, unscriptural, 
and intolerant, and that the Trinity, the Atonement, and original 
sip, are gloomy reveries of later times, could only emanate from a 


really think that in the Thirty-nine Articles the Church of 
England put forth a collection of propositions, “and declared that 
this is Christianity, and shall be believed”? It is indeed strange 
that in the course of his reading, extensive as it must have 
been, he should never have met with the simple history of their 
compilation. These few facts, taken at random, may serve to show 
the nature of the memorial by which Mr. Fox is to be known to 
posterity. That he was a man of superior powers and of a con- 
scientious mind is evident ; but great difference of opinion will be 
found to exist among thinking men as to some of his views. 

Mr. Liddon presents us with a series of Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford. They are of a character adapted to the 
assembly before whom they were delivered, and embrace such 
subjects as the following :—“ God and the Soul. The Law of 
Progress. The Freedom of the Spirit. Immortality. The Conflict 
of Faith with undue Exaltation of Intellect,” &c. They betoken 
high powers of composition, and deep and vigorous thought, 
which finds vent in a style remarkable for its energy and perspicuity. 
These and other sermons have deservedly placed Mr. Liddon 
foremost among the best-appreciated preachers of the day. 

“Free Worship and Finance ” is a collection of four prize essays 


on the much-debated question of appropriated sittings in churches. | 


To those who wish to form a judgment on the merits of the case, 
we would recommend the perusal of these essays, which contain 
much sound common sense, and also a very fair contingent of non- 
sense, ‘The writers endeavour to reply to all objections that may 
be urged against free and unappropriated sittings in churches. We 
select as a specimen from Essay I. the following triumphant 
refutation of an unpleasant adversary :—“ The mixture of classes, 
unpleasant proximity of high and lowly, is laid to the charge of 
the free system. It has been asked whether a gentleman is to be 
expected to sit in Church with a miller on one side and a chimney 
sweeper on the other? Why not? admitting the possibility of 
gentlemen sitting down at the great marriage-feast together with 
millers and chimney sweepers.” The writer deems it even expedient 
that one or two gentlemen should occasionally be defiled by a little 


assured to the subject by the protection of the sovereign.” Some- 
times the only discoverable link of connection consists in the 


soi-disant leading-case having been so outrageously decided as to - 


necessitate the intervention of the legislature to cancel it. It is so 
with the cases of Bates and Darnel, which can only in this sense 
support the prefatory statements, that “ the sovereign cannot, 
without the assent of Parliament, impose a duty on currants 
imported into this country,” and that “a return to a writ of habeas 


mind steeped in infidelity, or inflated with conceit. Did Mr. Fox | corpus, Uetting SAR Chat thn coumniitaneny war By Spveee: Cones 


of the sovereign, is insufficient.” The author would, no doubt, 
justify such a selection of precedents on the plea that such trials 
as these brought matters to a head, and led to a final and firm 
adjustment of the points in dispute. But it is the function of the 
historian, rather than of the practical legist, to choose for his 
materials controversies which do not establish the principle sought 
for, but were, at the most, occasions which led to a settlement. It 
seems to us, in fact, to be the radical defect of the plan of this 
work, that its author never appears to be thoroughly at one with 
himself as to whether it be history that he is writing, or a law book. 
But the work is obnoxious to a different charge. Dr. Broom 
seems at times disposed to confound a dictum of a court with an 
article of some great charter of our liberties, and to imply thata 
decision at common law has placed our privileges on an immovable 
basis, when the whole question is really still open. For instance, 
he states that the decision in Stockdale v. Hansard has settled the 
constitutional doctrine on the subject of the right of the House of 
Commons to sanction the publication of what else would be a libel ; 
and, again, on the authority of Barnardiston v. Soame, that no 
action will lie against a sheriff for maliciously making a double 
return of members to serve in Parliament, although subsequent 
Acts, references to which he appends, overrule both decisivns 
practically redace the couple of hundred pages spent upon them to 
the condition of waste paper. These two obsolete decisions, 
with the companion one in Hobby v. White, the judgments 


| in the Seven Bishops’ case, and the trial which grew out of the 


Secretary of State’s aggression on Mr. Wilkes (which are referred to 
as authorities against the Crown’s dispensing power and gener 
warrants, though, in fact, they are no authorities at all on those 
points, as in the latter case is allowed by Dr. Broom himself), are 
the meagre contribution of Westminster Hall to the edifice of out 
constitutional liberties. These make but a poor set-off against 
the too easy resignation of common law (as potent, theoretically, 





* Constitutional Law, Viewed in Relation to Common Law, and Exe mplified by 
Cases. By Herbert Broom, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, Reader in Common Law 
the Inns of Court, London; William Maxwell. 
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in Jamaica as in England—there in negro slavery and here in 
villenage, till Parliament blasted each form of the peculiar 
institution) to a belief in “ necessity and the principle of self- 
preservation” as justification for the custom of impressing 
seamen—‘an invasion of liberty which,” Dr. Broom considers, 
“it is satisfactory (!) to know that our common law, to which 
that liberty is so dear, has itself in this particular sanctioned ;” 
against its approbation, shown in Bates’s and Hampden’s cases, of 
the king’s assumption of a right to levy taxes at his own penraan, 
and its suspension, in Sir Thomas Darnel’s case, at the royal 
bidding, of the subject’s rights under a writ of habeas corpus, Our 
liberties would have had but a very spasmodic life and limited 
scope, had not common law been largely supplemented by statute 

Ww. 
. We do not know whether common law will be considered to 
deserve more gratitude for patronizing doctrines like the following :— 
That “the king may change the laws of a conquered country in 
virtue of his prerogative and without the authority of Parliament ;” 
that a man is a traitor for resistance, in defence of a de jure king, 
against a de facto king, for “ any person out of possession claiming 
title to the throne is no king, be his pretensions what they may,” 
and yet that he would be a traitor for doing the contrary, since, 
“if the king be expelled by force and another usurp the throne, 
yet the duty of allegiance is not thus taken away ;” and that, “ if 
an alien seeking the protection of the Crown, having a family and 
effects here, should, during a war with his native country, go thither, 
and there adhere to the king’s enemies for purposes of hostility, he 
might be dealt with as a traitor; for he came and settled here 
under the protection of the Crown, and, though his person was 
removed for a time, his effects and family continued still under the 
same protection.” (!) Such propositions sound rather startling ; and 
we fancy that some of the space so liberally dispensed to the 
somewhat mildewed logic of the mighty legists of the Stuart 
period, or the very learned but very pragmatical disquisitions of 
Hargrave, might have been usefully diverted to an explanation of 
them. 

There is one chapter in the volame—that on the responsibility 
of colonial governors—which is peculiarly interesting at this 
moment. The law, as hitherto settled, seems to be that such a 
personage is not, like a Viceroy, the representative generally of the 
sovereign, but only in respect of the special functions delegated 
by his commission ; that he is liable, both civilly and criminally, 
fer his conduct as governor ; and that offences committed by him 
in his government are triable in the Queen’s Bench here, but that, 
“whatever is a justification in the place where the thing is done, 
will be held to be a justification where the cause is tried.” Under 
which head of Chief Baron M‘Donald’s observations in Governor 
Wall’s case, the case of the Governor of Jamaica will be considered 


as properly falling—whether under that of the “ well-intentioned | 
officer at a great distance from his native country, in respect of 
whom, circumstances having arisen “ which may alarm and disturb | 


the strongest mind, it were not proper that strictness and rigour 
in forms and in matters of that sort should be required, where you 
find a real, true and genuine intention of acting for the best for 


the sake of the public,” or under the contrary head of the com- | 


mander “ at a distance from immediate control,” who, “ by reason 
of that distance, wantons with his authority and his command, 
and whom “ it will be the duty of the law to control” and punish 


—many Englishmen at present feel a difficulty, and perhaps more | 


Englishmen still feel no difficulty whatever, in deciding. 


We find much to praise, as well as much to censure, in | 


this volume—sentiments that are picturesque when most to be 


condemned, and arguments that are generally ingenious, though | 


often unsound. But Dr. Broom’s appearances as a master of the 
ceremonies to archaic legal sages are, we think, far more felicitous 


than when he undertakes to maintain a theory which assumes for | 


its basis that the British Constitution “has passed through three 
distinct phases, during the first of which a contest for supremacy 


was waged between the sovereign and his feudatories ; during the | 


second, between the sovereign and his pec p'e as represented by the 
Lower House ; during the third, between the sovereign and the 


middle classes” ; and that all our rights, of liberty, of person, and | 


of property, are mere gifts from the sovereign, enjoyed by us “ in 
return” for our obedience and fidelity to him. 








MR. LORIMER ON THE SUFFRAGE,* 


Tur title of Mr. Lorimer’s work is sufficiently ambitious, and its 
style is not less pretentious. In the opinion of the writer, all existing 
politica parties are in the wrong ; and he proposes to himself no 
ess a task than to set them all right. E 
fellow men from the lofty eminence of a professor's chair in the 
University of Edinburgh, he sees them stru ling painfully in a 
sea of doubt and scepticism, and searching blindly fora new and 
true faith to supply the place of old and exploded beliefs, The 
last ten years were, in his view, “a decade of doubt.” He offers 
himself as the apostle who is to inaugurate an age of faith and con- 
viction. The great failing of our generation has been an indifference 
to first principles, or an indisposition to probe political questions 
to the bottom. That is certainly not the weakness of Professor 








By pomstitutionalism of the Future; or, Parliament the Mirrer of the Nation, | 


i. Lorimer, Regius Professor of Public Law in the University of Edinburgh. 


a2 C. Bloke tial Progress not Necessarily Democratic,” &. Edinburgh: | 





Lorimer, who begins the speculations which end in a complete 
Reform Bill with the axiom that “the principle which lies at the 
root of all sound legislation, and which alone can communicate to a 


human enactment the character of a law, is, that it shall be a recogni-, 


tion and indication of the arrangements of God’s Providence.” 
Properly regarded, all the troublesome contrivances which perplex us 
about £6 and £10 suffrages, electoral districts, representation of 
classes, the enfranchisement of the masses, the weight due to minorities 
et hoc genus omne, resolve themselves into a single and easy inquiry 
into the laws of our social life. The object of legislation is “ to 
recognise the distribution which God has made of his gifts, and to 
assert and vindicate it, not to redistribute them.” That being so, 
it must, of course, be obvious to every one that the problem is 
reduced to the simplest form, and rendered almost ridiculously easy 
of solution. Such, at any rate, seems to be the opinion of Mr, 
Lorimer, who is confident that, if the Reform question had been 
sent to a jury, and “a good hard-headed, passionless old judge, 
who cared neither for Whigs nor Tories, but loved truth in the 
morning and claret in the evening, had been appointed to guide 
them in their deliberations,” the whole matter would have been 
settled and done with long ago. 

We cannot say that we share his confidence on this point, but we 
are quite willing to admit that that may be due to our inadequate 
appreciation of the value of theoretical and philosophical politics 
of the “‘ metaphysical” school. If there be one thing more than 
another of which it may safely be said, tot homines tot sententia, it is 


_ exactly that which Mr. Lorimer takes as the basis of his argument 


—the scheme of Providence. No doubt he professes to take facts 
as the foundation of his theory ; but others, from the same or from 
different facts, would evoke quite another theory, and would 
supportit with equal plausibility. We do not care to enter 
into anything like a thorough examination of the views of 
the Edinburgh professor. We can only state them briefly, and 
leave those who care to know more about them to disinter that 
knowledge from the heap of cloudy, verbose, and somewhat pedantic 
phraseology with which they will have to contend before they get at 


it. Mr. Lorimer’s notion, as we understand it, is, that man as man 


is equal; but that, on the other hand, men as members of society are 
unequal. He would therefore recognise these two “ facts” by 
giving to every man one vote to begin with, in virtue of his man- 
hood ; and he would then accumulate votes in the hands of the 
more favoured classes of society in proportion to their wealth, 
their presumed knowledge, their social position, and soon, The 
best way of exhibiting the extremely scientific and wildly un- 
practicable proposition which he advocates is to give his 


Schedule showing the Number of Votes which might fall to each 
Member of the Community on the Dynamical Scheme. 
Number of Votes 


claimable on each 
separate Ground, 


Grounds of Claim, 


General Primary Qualification :— 
Citizenship, majority, and the absence of any disqualification 1 


Age and Political Experience :— _ 
Ten years’ electoral experience with minimum age of thirty- 


OUD FORTS oo rcrecresecrcrctpesencedoopacesendaonad enseas gaescinceppacns 1 
Twenty ditto, with minimum age of forty-one years __....... 2 
Thirty ditto, with minimum age of fifty-one years ............ 3 
Ex-member of Parliament ............:ceccceeeceeceeeeeeeenesennens 3 

Property Qualifications :— ; 
| Present suffrage for existing voters, or payment of income- 

tax on £50 for MEW VOLEFS  ......ceeceeeeeeeeeeeree een ees seneeeens 1 

Payment of income-tax On £200 .........ccccceeceseereereeeeenes 2 
Ditto ditto BOD. 055g seas ba Tadao 3 
Ditto ditto Sedna te eins vhheeaonscegsch-aannste 4 
Ditto ditto GOD is bide Dicdn Bieeed iT. Gi 5 
Ditto ditto Tee er eey peer ee) Or. 6 
Ditto ditto 5 Serer we Terry me 8 
Ditto ditto PRP ee nee. 10 
Education :— 

Reading and writing to dictation ............66 ceeesereeeeeeee ens 1 

| Middle-class certificate ...... yA, « wcsihd ddbhh de ovSiladnadihs ddbbsssaeen 2 

University degree of M.A. Or B.A... ce. .ccceceeecneenenerecnceeees 4 
Profession :— 

Divinity, law, or medicine .............6.csccceceere eee seer eeeeeeenees 4 


ooking down on his | 


Under a franchise regulated as is here proposed, the “ ordinary 
rough,” who has no other qualification, would have one vote, while 
a member of the bar, fifty-one years old, with a University degree, 
with £10,000 a-year, and with the experience of an ex-M.P., 
would have twenty-five votes. When we have reached this point, 
we feel that philosophy has done its worst, We hardly know whether 
most to admire or to laugh at the resolute way in which such a 
plan ignores the temper of our times, the character of our country, 
and the habitual prejudices and modes of thought of Englishmen. 
Talk of evolving a camel-leopard from one’s own consciousness, as 
the German of the well-known anecdote is said to have done ! 
What is that to evolving a new British constitution ont of two or 
three neat formule? We have little doubt that Professor Owen 
would easily show that the German’s camel-leopard was incapable 
of life ; and, as very humble political physiologists, we have no 
hesitation is asserting that Professor Lorimer’s scheme would 
never survive to a second general election, if the whole British 
nation, having gone stark-staring mad, were to give it a single 
trial. If this be really all that political science can do for us, we 


must return to our favourite old “ rule-of-thumbing” sort of pro- 


ceeding, and must content ourselves with hammering out a 
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Reform Bill by a series of conflicts and compromises between the 
different parties in the State. It will, no doubt, be a very rough 
and rude sort of article, but it may have some wear and tear in It. 
At all events, it will not stand self-condemned as a mere bit of 
philosophical filagree work. 








THE MINES OF CORNWALL AND DEVON.* 


Tue tin-mines of Cornwall are of great antiquity ; in fact, tin 
occurs in such very few localities on the surface of the globe, that 
it is a question whether Cornwall did not furnish the chief supply of 
this metal for making the bronze tools and weapons which, ante- 
cedent to the introduction of iron, appear at one time to have been in 
general use amongst what we must term the civilized inhabitants 
of Europe. Diodorus Siculus, 2,300 years ago, describes the miners 
as “ working very skilfully the material that produces the tin from 
the rocky ground ;” and further states—" The produce of the mines 
is brought down, melted, and purified, and when they have cast it 
into the form of cubes, they carry it into a certain island adjoining 
to Britain, and called Iktis. During the recess of the tide, the 
intervening shore is left dry, and they carry over abundance of tin 
to this place in their carts.” This description is supposed to refer 
to St. Michael’s Mount, which is connected with Marazion by a 
sort of causeway laid on the sands, affording, when the tide is out, 
a good passage ; whilst, when the tide is in, the Mount becomes an 
island. Cornwall still furnishes nine-tenths of the tin raised in 
Europe, and one-third of the copper. 

It is well known that, with some few and unimportant exceptions, 

Great Britain furnishes geologically an epitome of all the formations 
of the rest of the globe, presenting a striking contrast to those 
countries where vast areas are covered with one kind of rock. The 
rocks of Cornwall belong to the primitive and transition classes 
The elevated land which runs along the centre of the county is 
granite. The rock which generally rests upon the granite is the 
clay-slate, or killas, the carrig-glass, or blue-stone, of the Cornish 
Celts ; this is often traversed by veins of elvan, and striated with 
patches.of green-stone. The veins of tin and copper usually lie 
east and west, penetrating the granite and clay-slate. The silver, 
lead, antimony, and cobalt almost always run north and south, and 
are found in the clay-slate. Unbroken ground, whether of granite 
or slate, is seldom favourable for mining, hence in the most famous 
granite quarries, where the granites are whole and intact, metal 
rarely occurs. 

Mr. Spargo’s book is copiously illustrated with maps of the mining 
districts, and furnished with tables showing the quantity of block 
tin and copper and lead ore raised in each district, and also of the 
silver extracted from the lead of each lead-mine; it likewise 
contains a mass of information on the subject of mining, calculated 
to be of the greatest assistance and utility to all interested in this 
description of property. 

An old couplet says :—- 


* By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
You may know the Cornishmen.” 


But the termination 0, as in Spargo, Jago, Cardozo, Colenso, &c., is, 
though less common, equally distinctive of the county. The origin 
of this peculiarity, which is not to be found in any other part of 
England, except as a modern importation, is an interesting 
question for antiquarian research. 








ANOTHER TRANSLATION OF DANTE.+ 


Ix this goodly volume, the student of Dante will find the Italian 
text on the left-hand page, and a fair English version on the right. 
Mr. Dayman, who is a country clergyman, and was a Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, holds the great Florentine in the highest 
esteem, not only as a poet, but as an orthodox theologian, and con- 
siders that the supreme idea of the “Divina Commedia” is the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. The formal arrangement of 
the whole composition, its tripartite division into the “ Inferno.” 
the “ Purgatorio,” and the “ Paradiso,” and the arithmetical 
ek ye wery of its subordinate parts, seem to Mr. Dayman to have 
been adopted in express correspondence with this view of the main 
intention of the work. The triple rhyme which determines its 
— versification is thus regarded by him as no mere device of 
iterary art for the ornamentation of the poet’s discourse, but as the 
symbol of a most sacred religious mystery, and therefore an essential 
feature of the edifice of spiritual instruction which Dante meant to 
raise. We think this opinion at least plausible, from what appears 
of the author's habits of mind in the “ Vita N uova,” the “ Convito,” 
and his other writings ; and also from the prevailing literary 
fashions of his age, in which metrical and various other contrivances, 
of that sort of verbal ingenuity to which belongs the invention of 
acrostics and lipogrammatic verses, were notunfrequently made to 
bear allusion to the gravest truths and the most serious objects of 
contemplation. 


The present translator, having attempted for this reason the 
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extremely difficult task of imitating the terza rvma in our own 
language, has achieved, in our judgment, as much of a success ag 
any of his predecessors in an undertaking which can never, pro- 
bably, be carried out to the satisfaction of readers who are equally 
competent to appreciate both the English and the Italian. Mr, 
Dayman is perfectly master of the sense of the original ; and while 
he holds it with a firm grasp, each sentence by itself, neither 
dropping a particle of its thought, nor letting it expand into a 

araphrase, he at the same time brings forth an abundant store of 
the pithiest and plainest English words, and packs them, as it 
were by main force, into nearly the same amount of space filled by 
the Italian, producing a truthful, though not a graceful or elegant, 
version. We should recommend this volume, with its beautifully 
accurate and scholarly revision of the text, and with the useful 
notes at the foot of each page, to all persons who would learn to 
read Dante in the Italian, but who need the assistance of a trans- 
lation, in the absence of a living teacher, that they may make sure 
of apprehending what is meant. But Cary’s blank verse transla- 
tion, by itself, is far more readable, though it gives no notion of the 
effect of Dante’s rolling orbs of chiming verse. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Grorte’s “ Plato” has been pretty well used up by the re- 
viewers by this time; yet it forms the subject of the first contribution 
to the April number of Fraser. The article, however, will be read 
with interest, as being the last production from the pen of the late Dr. 
Whewell. It is introduced by a few remarks on the life and writings 
of the eminent scholar we have recently lost; and the paper itself is 
a good specimen of the doctor’s critical style. It speaks very highly 
of Mr. Grote’s work, but points out what, in the estimation of the 
writer, are erroneous or exaggerated views of the teaching of the 
Dialogues. ‘‘ The Passion of Master Holdfast”’ is a story of a rather 
sentimental young gentleman’s attachment to a very heartless, though 
extremely beautiful, young lady, who lures him on by a certain, sleek, 
purring, cat-like manner, and then jilts him abominably. The girl is 
pourtrayed with some skill, but the writing, for the most part, is ex- 
travagant, and, somehow, we feel no sympathy with the hero. The 
article on Thoreau, which follows, appears to be written by a fellow- 
American—perhaps Mr. Moncure Conway. Thoreau was a writer on 
natural history, the son of a native of Guernsey, but himself born at 
Concord, Massachusetts, in 1817. One of his works—that on “‘ Cape 
Cod””—was reviewed in this Journal of June 24, 1865; but he was 
very little known in this country, thongh in America he was highly 
esteemed by Emerson and others. He seems to have been an eccentric 
person, devotedly attached to external nature, and somewhat of a 
Pantheist in his views. He died in 1862, in the forty-fifth year of his 
age, leaving five works behind him of which a very good account is 
given in the paper to which we are adverting. “ The Native Army 
in India” is the title of an article the writer of which advocates what 
he calls the elimination of “the native military element, and all its 
aspirations and power of combination, from our rule in India.” He 
points out the fact that our conciliation and petting of the Sepoys has 
failed to attach them to us ; that, after concessions carried to the very 
brink of our own humiliation, they flew at our throats in 1857-58; 
and that even now they are so little to be relied on that weare 
obliged to maintain a large army of British troops chiefly to keep 
guard over the armed natives. He therefore recommends that we 
should abolish the native army; strengthen and improve our police 
and civil establishments; give every man aseurance of jastice; recog: 
nise the civil rights of the people; leave them in possession of the 
land, and “cease to disturb their ideas of real property by forcing 
upon them our artificial English principles, which are unsuitable.” In 
the political article on “The Reform Bill and the Government,” we 
find this old Conservative Magazine, as it was in the days of Dr. 
Maginn, writing in a highly Liberal tone, and pulling the Derby- 
Disraeli party to pieces. Captain R. F. Burton’s Letters “From 
London to Rio de Janeiro” are continued; and so is the new novel, 
“The Beauclercs, Father and Son.” The last article of the number 
—“The Native Tribes on the Zambesi River”—is full of details 
which will doubtless be found extremely charming by all who love to 
read about savages. 


Macmillan leads off with a poem by Mr. Matthew Arnold, bearing 
the classical title of “Thyrsis,” and being, in fact, a monody to 
commemorate the author’s friend, Arthur Hugh Clough, who died at 
Florence in 1861. It is rather laboriously written, but is never- 
theless elegant, and touched with real feeling. Dr. Francis Edmund 
Anstie contributes a paper on the movement, just inaugurated, for 
establishing infirmaries for the poor in connection with the London 
workhouses, to be governed, not by the present guardians, but by 4 
central management, composed partly of representatives elected by 
the ratepayers, and partly of nominees of the Poor Law Board. Mr. 
Francis Trench introduces us to those passages in Virgil’s “ ics” 
which describe an outbreak of murrain occurring in Noricum some 
time before the poet’s own day, and which bore considerable resem 
blance to the cattle plague now raging in England. “The New 
Irish Difficulty” is a thoughtful paper by Mr. J. Herbert Stack, who 
considers that the evils of Ireland are sectarian and social, rather 
than political, and that, being exaggerated and inflamed by the vast 
body of Irishmen now living in the United States, they are in mavy 
cases incurable by Parliament. But he thinks the question remains, 
“whether it is possible by wise and noble legislation to enlist the 
middle classes of Ireland in active support of the Government, so that 
the Fenians may sink down into a minority as contemptible as the 
physical force Chartists in England at the close of 1848. In fact, we 
want in Ireland to-day a ruler with a firm grasp of the sword, but 
with the mind of a statesman able to see beyond the troubled present, 
and courageous enough to root out the plant which simply throws 
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iani 3 a seasonable flower.” Lord Wodehouse, the present 
eT a, is regarded by Mr. Stack as the very man for the 
time. “Travellers and Critics” is a defence of Mr. Palgrave’s work 
on Arabia against certain charges of inaccuracy and dishonest tam- 
pering with facts brought against it in the Quarterly and North 
British Reviews. “Parliament before Easter” is a bundle of brief 
and very unsatisfactory leading articles, most of them out of date, on 
the doings of the new Parliament, from its assembling to the recess, 
{The remaining papers are on Sismondi and the late Dr. Whewell— 
the latter by one who knew him at Cambridge, and who pronounces 
a high eulogiam on his character as well as his intellect. 


In the Cornhill, besides the two novels, “ The Claverings,” and 
« Armadale,” we have several essays and miscellaneous papers. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold continues his articles on ‘‘ The Study of Celtic Lite- 
rature,” and promises us a further instalment; and some anonymous 
writer gives an account of “‘ Modern Geneva.” The most interesting 
article in the number is the last, entitled “A Letter from a Convict 
in Australia to a Brother in England.” This, we are told by the 
editor, is really the production of a convict; but we suppose the 
“ brother in England” is to be understood in a typical sense, as sig- 
nifying any one who may be contemplating a criminal career; other- 
wise, one is tempted to ask who may be the interesting individual 
thus addressed :—‘* My dear Brother,—You are probably meditating, 
or are actually engaged in, a breach of the law. I do not know your 
circumstances, nor the influences to which you are exposed. But I 
know that you are in danger, and I therefore take up my pen to set 
before you the fature which is almost certainly in store for you, if you 
persist in your present course.” This convict has a certain grim 
humour about him. He writes, moreover, like an educated man, and 
gives an interesting account of his prison experiences in England and 
Australia. 

The Dublin University Magazine presents its usual collection of 
pleasant gossiping papers, with a prevailing flavour of literature and 
antiquarianism. ‘‘ Le Monde de Coquins—the World of Rogues,” is 
an article on thieves and scoundrels, founded on a French work, 
written by M. Moreau-Christophe, an Inspector of Prisons, and fall of 
strange anecdotes of strange people. The papers on “ Garrick,” and 
on “ Glastonbury Abbey, Past and Present,” illustrating the rise and 
influence of English monachism, are continued; and we have further 
instalments of the various novels now being published in the Magazine. 
“Vines and Wines” is an article on Madeira; the political essay 
at the end of the number is on Fenianism ; and Mr. Mortimer Collins 


which he alludes to St. Martin’s Church as the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, though it is well-known to be by Gibbs. 


The Month opens with a second paper on Sir Robert Walpole, as 
part of the series on “‘ English Premiers.” Lord Carteret, the great 
Whig stateman’s rival and successor, is also included in the article; 
but the larger part of the essay is of course devoted to Walpole, of 
whom a very fair account is given, the writer admiring his liberal 
views in politics, his ability, his industry, his readiness and tact, his 
geniality, and his power of attaching men to himself, but at the same 
time lamenting his worldliness, irreligion, and want of faith. ‘ Good 
Friday at Jerusalem,” is a little story of a sacred character, appro- 
priate tothe season. ‘‘In Sealskins and Copperskins” we have an 
article on the Esquimaux and their land, to be continued in a fature 
number; and the fourth paper on “ Egypt in the British Museum” 
has reference to the early life of Moses in the land of the Pharaohs. 
“ Archbishop Manning on the Reunion of Christendom”? is a criticism 
on the now famous “ Hirenicon” of Dr. Pasey, which is treated with 
considerable acrimony. If the Month is to be accepted as anything 
like an authoritative exponent of Roman Catholicism, the English 
Churchman’s advances towards effecting a reconciliation between the 
leading divisions of the Christian body are likely to meet with very 
poor success indeed. Nothing but the complete submission of all to 
the will of the Papacy can ever satisfy Rome, according to the article 
in question. We are coolly told, as if that were any satisfaction :— 
“They [the Unionites] have been for many years certain of the prayers 
of Catholics for the object which represents itself to them as the 
reunion of Christendom. They are not ignorant that prayers have long 
been made throughout the Catholic world specially for the conversion 
of England. Their movement, as far as regards us, aims not only at 
getting us to pray, but also at inducing us to acknowledge their 
Catholicism by joining them in prayer. To others it too often presents 
dangerous excuse for delaying that individual submission to the 
Church which their consciences really require. The union they desire 
18 one which shall spare them all submission, sacrifice, acknowledg- 
ment of error; which shall recognise their Order, whitewash their 
Articles, and provide in some unexplained way for their position as 
the clergy of an Established Church under the Royalsupremacy. At 
least, we hear nothing from them of any other interpretation than 
a of ‘corporate reunion.’” One might imagine from all this 
plaster that “the Church” was prepared on its side to make some 

Pcknowledgment of error,” some concession to its opponents ; but 
of course Rome never concedes anything. The tone taken is certainly 
o encouraging to those who are inclined to go with Dr. Pusey. The 

er articles are No. II. of the series on “* The Greek Tragedians ;” 
To farther remarks, under the title of “ De Profundis,” on the denial 

; eir religious rights to the Roman Catholic poor in English work- 

uses, &c.; a few literary notices; and four chapters of the novel 
called “The Windeck Family.” 

Fe on with the opening chapters of a new story by the 
This ie fall ast Lynne,” bearing the title “ Lady Adelaide’s Oath.” 
den 7 owed by some more experiences of the “Casual” whose 
wien .. tet on London workhouses and their night-accommodation 

Pan ished in the last number under the supervision of Mr. J. 
Refeges entektishen subject this time is the condition of the Night. 

y private ch om and maintained in various parts of the metropolis 

the “ Casnal arity. Of these—especially of the Field Lane Institute— 
arkingon. 4. gives, for the most part, a very bad account, and Mr. 

7m summing up at the end, says it appears to him that 





“the foregoing revelations point to the advisability of enforcing some 
taskwork at the Refuges, of assimilating the treatment in each, and of 
establishing an amicable understanding between their rulers and the 
workhouse authorities of their several districts.” A good summary of 
the evidence taken before the Royal Commission on Capital Panish- 

ment is given in another article, the author of which seems to hesi- 

tate as to the safety of abolishing the death penalty, though he is in 

favour of making executions private, and of the other proposed miti- 

gations of the existing law. ‘ William Blake, Seer and Painter,” is 

a sketch which does not add anything to our knowledge of that 

strange, distraught genius; but some good critical remarks are con- 

tained in the paper on Thomas Chatterton, the first of a series on 

** Literary Forgeries.’ Mr. dmund Yates’s “ Land at Last” is this 

month concluded. 


The Argosy appears from a new publisher’s—the Messrs. Strahan 
& Co.—and in a new cover, which is even uglier than the last, though 
that issaying a gooddeal. We are told that it is the aim of the con- 
ductors to make this sixpenny miscellany fulfil its ambition of being con- 
sidered a light and graceful adjunct to the more massive Magazines, with 
respect to which it bears the same relation “ that the pleasure-yacht 
bears to other vessels ;’ and we thinkthe present number very well 
bears out that character. It contains, besides Mr. Reade’s story of 
** Griffith Gaunt,” some well-written essays and poems by Mr. Alexander 
Smith, Mr. Henry Kingsley, Mr. William Allingham, Mr. George Mac- 
donald, Mr. Robert Buchanan, theauthor of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” 
and Miss Jean Ingelow. Mr. Buchanan’s sketch, “A Roman Supper,” 
by the way, seems to us a little too much indebted to a chapter in 
Petronius Arbiter. 


The Victoria Magazine is full of its own special matter with reference 
to the social status, prospects, and requirements of women; and 
Good Words contains some interesting religious and social articles, 
such as “A Day with the Out Patients ofa Hospital,’ by Mr. Tilbury 
Fox,—“ A Night with the Ramsgate Lifeboat,” by the Rev. John 
Gilmore,—“ A Plea for Criminal Boys,” by Mr. William Gilbert,— 
‘A Sabbath Visit to a Jews’ Synagogue,’ by the Rev. H. T. 
Armfield,—&c. 


We have also received the Sunday Magazine, Sunday at Home, 
the Leiswre Hour, Once a Week (monthly part), Chambers’s Journal 
(monthly part), Our Own Fireside, Merry and Wise, the Boy’s 
Monthly Magazine, the Boy’s Own Magazine, the Young Ladies’ 
Journal, the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, the Young English- 


i | an, the Church, the Contemporary Churchman, the Church © 
contributes a rather feeble poem, called “A Charing Cross Cigar,” in | the Poo ae cages f 





the People, the Baptist Magazine, the Household, and the Floral 
World. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


An Inquiry into the Causes of the Poverty and Discontent in 
Treland, with Suggestions for their Removal. By F. M. Jennings, 
Member of the Royal Irish Academy, and Fellow of the Geological 
Society of London. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co.)—Mr. Jennings 
has written an able pamphlet on Irish grievances, their causes and 
cure. He shows that the mineral wealth of Ireland is very small, 


| compared with that of England, Scotland, and Belgium; that her 


manufactures are but slight, and that consequently there is an almost 
entire absence of a prosperous middle class. A rich resident proprie- 
tary is equally wanting, owing to the disturbed state of the island, 
and the evils arising from these two causes “are greatly aggravated 
by the fact that in three-fourths of the country the tenure by which 
the farmer holds his land is uncertain, and year by year that un- 
certainty is increasing, from the growing dislike to giving leases.” 
This vicious condition of land tenure is regarded by Mr. Jennings as 
the great curse of Ireland; but he is not insensible to other objeo- 
tionable facts also, as, for instance, the maintenance of a Church of 
the minority at the expense of the majority, absenteeism, and the 
present position of the Bench and Bar, the members of which, 
according to our author, do very little work, though drawing a large 
revenue from the British Exchequer. Mr. Jennings, while keenly 
alive to the various anomalies alluded to, is opposed to any extreme 
or violent changes, but at the same time demands some legislative 
amelioration of evils the existence of which cannot be denied. In the 
brief preface to the pamphlet, commendatory letters from Lord 
Dafferin and Mr. Stuart Mill are printed; and the production is 
certainly well worth reading, for its facts alone, if not also for its 
opinions, 

A Handbook for Readers at the British Museum. By Thomas 
Nichols, Assistant in the British Museum. (Longmans & Co.)—Mr. 
Nichols tells us that he alone is responsible for the collection of notes 
forming this volume, as that, although compiled from official sources, 
the work is not published under the direction of the Trustees of the 
British Musem. The main object of the manual, eccording to the 
statement of its author, “is to assist persons holding tickets of 
admission to the Reading Room: first, by detailing the regulations 
and arrau,ements affecting the use of the room ; second, by describing 
the plans and scopes of the various catalogues of the printed books 
and manuscripts in the National Library.” The volume commences 
with a sketch of the history of the Library, and then proceeds to 
business details. The mode of obtaining a ticket is described, and 
the conditions under which it is held are set forth. The general 
arrangements of the room are next indicated, and the limitations on 
the use of books which it has been found necessary to impose. Elabo- 
rate directions are also given for consulting the several catalogues— 
directions which are certainly not superfluous, considering the some- 
what involved and elaborate system on which the catalogues have 
been compiled. The rest of the volume is devoted to miscellaneous 
matters, such as the “ Replacement of the Books of Reference,” 
‘¢ Admission to the Department of Printsand Drawings,” “ Inspection 
of Coins and Medals,” “Sketching from Sculptures,” “ Study in the 
Natural History Galleries,” “ Refreshment-rooms,” &. The book 
likewise contains a “ Student’s Almanack, showing the days and hours 
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igsion to the general collections and various departments ; ” 
rhe sihogéthet a ay useful guide to the great literary collection at 
Bloomsbury. Cr 

Constitutional Reform: Five Speeches by the Right Hon. Ben jamin 
Disraeli, M.P., D.C.L. (1859-65). Edited, by Permission, with an 
Introduction, by John F. Bulley, of the Hon. Society of the Inner 
Temple. To which is added an Appendix. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.) 
—The five speeches by Mr. Disraeli on the subject of Reform here 
reproduced, with slight abbreviation, by Mr. Bulley, are those which 
the great Conservative leader delivered on introducing the Govern- 
ment Bill of 1859; on announcing the intention of Lord Derby’s Ad- 
ministration to appeal to the country after the defeat of that measure ; 
on Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill of 1860 ; on the withdrawal of the 
game; and on Mr. Baines’s Borough Franchise Extension Bill of last 
year. In the Appendix we have a copy of the Conservative Bill of 
1859. Mr. Bulley is of course himself a thorough Conservative, and in 
his Introduction he writes in rather an inflated style of the services 
rendered by his party to the cause of Reform, which he says is pre- 
eminently their question. It is needless to say we do not agree with 
him; but his publication has a certain usefulness at the present 
moment. 

The Contemporary Review. No. IV. April. (Strahan.)—The rather 
heavy character which marked the first three numbers of this 
Review is again apparent in the present issue. The matter, however, 
is solid and genuine. Dr. C. P. Reichel discourses of “ University 
Reform in Relation to Theological Study,” and Dean Stanley contri- 
butes an article on Dr. Pusey’s “ Hirenicon,” the object and general 
tone of which he highly commends, regarding it and other theological 
works of the present day as approaches towards that Christian 
unity, or “Truce of God,” which the best men of all sects are now 
desiring and seeking for. The article on “Crete,” by Mr. Bunbury, 
gives an interesting picture of one of the most beautiful islands of 
the Mediterranean. The Rev. W. G. Humphrey writes on “ Pastoral 
Work,” and “ The Conscience Clause” is defended by the Rev. E. H. 
Plumpton. The Rev. Lewis M. Hogg supplies some valuable in- 
formation on the ‘ Politico-Ecclesiastical Questions of the Day in 
Italy ;’ and the number also contains papers on “ Eclectic Notes,” 
edited by the Archdeacon of Calcutta, and on Dean Stanley’s 
“‘Lectureson the Jewish Church.” 


Romances and Minor Poems. By Henry Glassford Bell. (Macmillan 
and Oo.)—Lost and Found: a Pastoral. By J. Crawford Wilson, 
Author of “ Elsie,” &. (W. Freeman.)—Mr. Bell tells us that the 
contents of his volume “ owe their existence to vacation hours enjoyed 
at intervals during the last twenty-five or thirty years.” Without 
permitting his poetical tastes to interfere with his legal studies and 
pursuits, he has yet found time to spin some verses, which he now 
collects, and, with the exception of a few, for the first time prints. 
He writes with a fluent and sometimes a graceful pen; but his poems 
are not sufficiently marked or original to require, or indeed to suggest, 
specific and elaborate criticism.—The “ Pastoral’ of Mr. Wilson is not 
a pastoral according to the common acceptation of the term. It is 
simply a country love-story, very respectable in its moral tone, but in 
its treatment a little prosy. 


Postage-Stamp Forgeries ; or, the Collector’s Vade Mecwm. By J. 
M. Stourton. (Triibner & Co.)—We did not know until opening Mr. 
Stourton’s handbook that the forging of stamps was carried onto so 
great an extent; but the author says that “during the last year or 
so, but more especially within the last few months, the stamp-market 
has been literally flooded with forgeries, which are now designated by 
their vendors by the more euphonious term, fac-similes.” Let us 
hope that this “ literal flooding” is a somewhat hyperbolical expres- 
sion. However, the case looks rather grave when Mr. Stourton tells 
us, in plain words and figures, that his book contains “accurate des- 
criptions of nearly 700 forgeries.” Some of these forgeries have been 
managed with great ingenuity, and there can be no doubt that enthu- 
siastic collectors have often been outrageously fleeced. The little 
volume before us (which is dedicated to Sir Rowland Hill) is calculated 
to cripple the stamp-forger’s trade—at least, for some time to come. 


The Relation of Christianity to the Present Stage of the World’s 
Progress. By Albert Barnes. (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.)—We are 
rather pompously told on the title-page of this little treatise that it 
is “ Published under the Direct Sanction of the Author.” Most books 
are so published, and we do not see the need of making any special 
declaration in the present case, The essay is rather common-place, 
though sufficiently well-meant. Its object is to show that, inasmuch 
as modern objections to Christianity and the Biblical records are 
very different from those of former days, the old theological weapons 
are no longer of any use, and that consequently our clergy, and others 
interested in the defence of the faith, must adapt their arguments to 
the spread of knowledge and the largerscope of science. This is very 
true; but we knew it all beforehand. 


Photographic Portraits of Men of Eminence. Part XXXIV. April, 
1866. (A. W. Bennett.)—The new part of this agreeable and elegant 
periodical contains portraits of Mr. Charles Roach Smith, the anti- 
quary, of Mr. Joseph Beete Jukes, the local Director of the Geological 


other on recent replies to Mr. Mill’s objections to the philosophy of 
Sir William Hamilton. 

We have also received a second edition of Leonora, or Fair ang 
False, by the Hon. Mrs. Maberly, one of Smith & Elder’s “ Monthly 
Volumes of Standard Authors;”—Vol. II., New Series, of Fun;— 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, for April;—Part XIII. of Dr, 
Latham’s new edition of Johnson’s Dictionary (Longmans & Co.) ;— 
Part XXXIII. of Mr. Henry Watts’s new edition of Dr. Ure’s Dic. 
tionary of Chemistry (Longmans & Co.) ;—Promotion by Merit Essen. 
tial to the Progress of the Church, a Letter to Harry Chester, Eaq., 
formerly Assistant-Secretary to the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education, from the Rev. Edward Bartrum, M.A., Head-Master of 
King Edward VI.’s School, Berkhamsted (Longmans & Co.) ;—The 
Church’s Home Missions, a Sermon Preached at a Special Service in 
All Saints’ Church, Dorchester, by the Rev. Alfred Codd, M.A., &, 
(Rivingtons) ;—and Substance of the Speech made by Earl Grey in the 
House of Lords on Friday, the 18th of March, 1866, in Moving for a 
Committee to Consider the State of Ireland (John Murray). 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


By the liberality of a gentleman engaged in one of the learned 
professions in London, a museum has been founded at Salisbury, 
Wiltshire, which bids fair to become one of the most important of its 
kind in this country. From a communication from the hon. secretary, 
Mr. Edward Thomas Stevens, we gather that the Blackmore Museum 
Collection is chiefly illustrative of ethnology. The Drift of Salisbury 
has furnished a Jarge and important series of stone implements. The 
valuable collection of Dr. E. H. Davis, of New York, has been pur- 
chased—a large portion of which was obtained by Dr. Davis and Mr. 
Squier from the Ohio Mounds, and toa description of which the first. 
volume of the publications of the South Ionian Institution of 
Washington, U.8., is devoted. The stone series from France, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and other localities, will be extensive. It is 
proposed to classify the contents of the Museum under such divisions 
as ‘* Mammalian remains from the Pleistocene deposits near Salisbury ;” 
“ Flint Implements from the Drift ;” ‘‘ Flint and Stone Implements,” 
showing the marks of various tools, as chipping, flaking, carving, 
drilling, all arranged in distinct classes; “ Forgeries of Flint and 
Stone Implements;” ‘The Use of Wood, Shells, Bone, Horn, Teeth, 
for Useful and Ornamental Purposes ;” “ Illustrations of Beads and 
Objects of Barter ;” “ Chopper Implements,” &c.; “* Bronze and Iron 
Implements ;” “ Illustrations of the Use and Preparation of Skins and 
Leather by Uncivilized Races ;’’ “ Plaiting and Weaving by the Same;” 
and “‘ Specimens of Crania.” Every effort will be made to open the 
Museum during the early part of next August. Amongst the Associ- 
ates of the Blackmore Museum we observe such names as Professor 
Huxley, Sir Charles Lyell, Professor Owen, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A., and many other 
learned and distinguished gentlemen. 


In a letter to a literary contemporary last week, Mr. Dickens 
notices a statement which has gained publicity respecting the sup- 
posed share of the late Mr. Seymour in the “ Pickwick Papers.” 
Mr. Dickens says:—‘*Mr. Seymour, the artist, never originated, 
seggested, or in any way had to do with, save as illustrator of what 
I devised, an incident, a character (except the sporting tastes of 
Mr. Winkle), a name, a phrase, or a word, to be found in the 
‘Pickwick Papers.’ I never saw Mr. Seymonur’s handwriting, I 
believe, in my life. I never even saw Mr. Seymour but once in my 
life, and that was within eight-and-forty hours of his untimely death. 
Two persons, both still living, were present on that short occasion. 
Mr. Seymour died when only the first twenty-four printed pages of 
the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ were published ; I think, before the next three 
or four pages were completely written; I am sure before one subse- 
quent line of the book was invented. In July, 1849, some incoherent 
assertions made by the widow of Mr. Seymour in the course of certain en- 
deavours of hers to raise money, induced me to address a letter to Mr. 
Edward Chapman, then the only surviving business partner in the 
original firm of Chapman & Hall, who first published the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers,’ requesting him to inform me in writing whether the fore- 
going statement was correct. In Mr. Chapman’s eonfirmatory 
answer, immediately written, he reminded me that I had given Mr. 
Seymour more credit than was his due. ‘As this letter is to be 
historical,’ he wrote, ‘I may as well claim what little belongs to me 
in the matter, and that is, the figure of Pickwick. Seymour's first 
sketch, made from the proof of my first chapter, was of a long thin 
man. The present immortal one he made from my deseription of @ 
friend of mine at Richmond.’ ”’ 


M. Poupart-Davy], printer to the French Legislative body, who had 
been condemned to imprisonment for printing Proudhon’s last work, 
has been pardoned by the Emperor. 


The Paris journals report the death of M. Berenger, the eminent 
author of several works on penal and reformatory legislation. 





Survey of Ireland, and of Mr. Birket Foster, the artist. All the 


photographs are excellent, especially that of Mr. Jukes; and the | 


accompanying memoirs by Mr. Edward Walford leave nothing to be 
desired in the way of information. 


History of the Discoveries of the Circulation of the Blood, of the 
Ganglia and Nerves, and of the Action of the Heart. By Robert Lee, 
M.D., F.R.S. (Bentley.)\—Though small in size, this is a treatise of 
great interest to the medical man and anatomist; but the subject is 
so purely professional, and the treatment so full of technical details, 
that we cannot enter into any discussion of the doctor’s views. The 
work is illustrated with thirteen well-engraved anatomical plates. 

The Eclectic for April. (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.)—The articles 
in this number are, as usual, for the most part theological and con- 
troversial. There are two, however, of a more literary character— 
one on the writings of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, and the 


M. Berenger was born at Valence, in 1785. He was a member 0 
| the French Chamber at the time of the revolution of 1830, and, after 
| that event, was offered, by Casimir Perrier, the high office of Garde 
de Sceaux, which, with a rare modesty, he declined, on the ground 
= his inability to discharge its duties in the difficult circumstances of 
the time. 


In the late discussions before the French Legislative body, the 
Minister of State, in giving a list of subversive journals published 1p 
1848, was reminded of the omission of one called the Guillotine. 
correspondent of the Impartial Dauphinois, alluding to the above, gver 
the following explanation:—“TI hesitated long in believing that ® 
journal bearing that abominable title was really published in 1848. 
After innumerable researches I have succeeded in discovering two 
numbers of it, the only ones published. The curious partof the mgs 
is that this terrible journal, printed in red, the more readily 2 all 
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robability to frighten old ladies, is entirely devoted to the suppression 


of the punishment of death.” 

The publishers of “ Eece Homo” are stated to have sold three 
editions—in the whole, more than 5,000 copies of that remarkable 
work—in a few weeks. Rumour speaks of Vice-Chancellor Page Wood 


as the author. 

Admirers of Thomas Carlyle will be glad to learn that, under the 
title of “« On the Choice of Books,” a full report of his very remarkable 
address to the students of the University of Edinburgh will be pub- 
lished this day. The little volume will contain a tolerably complete 
memoir of the “ Censor of the Age’”—as he has been styled—and will 

ive the criticisms of some of the principal journals upon the recent 
Edinburgh address. Besides a view of the old Queen Anne house in 
Chelsea where the great man has resided for upwards of thirty years, 
and a specimen of his autograph, a hitherto unpublished sketch of 
him by Daniel Maclise, taken soon after he came to London in 1834, 
will be given in thevolume. Maclise lived at that time in Cheyne-row, 
a few doors from Carlyle’s house, 

To the mention recently made by us of the great demand at present 
existing in the Southern States of America for literature of all kinds, 
we may now add that another new fortnightly Magazine is announced, 
which will bear the title of Our Friend, and be published at Mont- 
gomery in Alabama. A third literary enterprise is a monthly Maga- 
zine, The Land We Love. This will be published at Charlotte, N.C., 
and will be devoted to literature, agriculture, and general intelligence, 
“not forgetting the late war, of which it will contain battle reports, 
incidents, and anecdotes never before published, by General D. Hill, 
late of the Confederate army.” It is proposed to make it the size of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, the price about one shilling per number. 


Mademoiselle Rigolboche, the toast of the Paris cafés two or three 
years ago, is dead. This girl excited a similar sensation to that 
which Thérésa, the songstress, has recently made. The print-shops 
of Paris were crowded by beardless boys and moustachioed men in 
search of her photograph, taken in every conceivable attitude. The 
book-shops exhibited ‘‘ Mémoires de Rigolboche,” with portraits of the 
dansense in various positions; and a mad volume of illustrations 
bearing the title of ** La Rigolbochomanie, Croquis Lithographiques et 
Charégraphiques, par Charles Vernier,” was issued by the publisher 
of Charivart. In this last work, all Paris is pictured as having gone 
mad with a desire to imitate the steps and twisting of the favourite 
of the Chateau des Fleurs and La Jardin Mabile. The name became 
a rage, and everything was called after her: thus there were cravats 
ila Rigolboche, Rigolboche boots, Rigolboche gloves, and a score of 
other things. 








As the dancer ceased to attract, the books about her | 


became wastepaper, and the poor creature died last week in the ward | 


of a public hospital, and was buried in the Fosse Commune, 


The Rev. Dr. Leary has in the press a new edition of Dr. Valpy’s 
celebrated Latin Delectus, with a corrected text, and Rules for Parsing 
and Constraing. A new feature in the forthcoming volame will be 
the introduction of English Derivatives in the Vocabulary, thus leading 
the pupil to trace and understand the origin of his own language as 
far as it is derived from the Latin. The work will be published by 
Mr, Witit1aM Trae, of Cheapside. 


Under the title of “‘ Yankee Drolleries,” Messrs. Warp, Lock, & 
TYLER announce, at the amazingly low price of 3s. 6d., a stout volume 
of the complete humorous works of Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 


Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, Major Jack Downing, &c., com- | 


prising the well-known ‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” ‘ The 
Biglow Papers,” ‘* The Nasby Papers,” “The Letters of Major Jack 
Downing,” and “ Artemus Ward His Book.” ‘Mr. George Augustus 
Sala has supplied an introduction to each work. 


Earl Grey, having obtained her Majesty’s consent, intends to publish 
the letters which passed between the King and his father at the time 
of the first Reform Bill, together with the correspondence of which 
they form a part. The work will appear in the autumn. As our 
readers are aware, the review of Mr. Molesworth’s “ History of the 
Reform Bill” in the Times drew from the Earl a denial of some of the 
Statements made in that review, and this refutation he is now going 
to follow up by his story of that great political movement. 


If Gustave Doré is popular here with publishers, what can be said 
of the republication of his works in America? According to the 
Round Table, a single house there, Messrs. Mohun & Ebbs, got ready, 


m4 week, twenty-three distinct illustrated works by the popular 
artist. 


The efforts of a large section of American authors and publishers to 
obtain an International Copyright treaty with this country appear to 
increase in vigour with each successive month. The Round Table 
Contains two leaders in its last number upon the subject, and other 
Papers are advocating the measure. The pith of all the arguments 
advanced by the promoters is, ‘ that American authors are injured. by 
the non-existence of the desired law, so long as American publishers 
can obtain a supply of works from abroad without any sort of 
Fayment.”’ 
x. volume most highly prized by the late Mr. George Daniel in 
; ~ nous collection: of rare books was a gathering of old ballads of 
a ime of Queen Elizabeth, all of which, we believe, are unique. At 
ws sale, this collection was purchased by the great book-buyer, Mr. 
ape Se spt. and that gentleman has just intrusted to Mr. Halliwell 

© editing of these old ditties and songs for a printed book of them 


shortly to be privately printed ‘ 
of the Philobiblon Society. aot pressutation to, tite, qameeel. maminens 


Under the title of Le Moniteur de V Archéologue et du Collectionneur, 


® new fortnightly antiquarian journal has been started at Toulouse. 


t Consists of eight quarto in doubl 
appeared on the 10th ult. pages Sa ceahineptamning the Stet stuber 


— yearly reports of such institutions as the Manchester Free 
tent ry are always interesting for the insight they give us into the 


Sof the masses for this or that class of literat 
ure, and the real 
Popularity that attends this or that author. The Bulletin Administratif 








has just presented its readers with extracts from a similar report of a 
military library in France. From this we may gather the reading tastes 
of the French soldiers. The name of the borrower and the title of the 
work lent is inscribed in a register, by which it appears that in five 
weeks “The History of Joan of Arc” was borrowed eleven times; 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s historic romance of the wars of the Republic, 
entitled ‘‘ Madame Therese,” and ‘‘ Souvenirs of an Officer of the 2nd 
Zouaves,” by the same authors, ten times ; “ History of Bayard,” and 
“ Anecdotes of Napoleon,” by Marco de Saint ‘Hiliare, nine times ; 
“History of Duguesclin,” “ Letters of Marshal St. Arnand,” and 
“Souvenirs of the Russian Campaign,” by Fezenac, seven times; 
“Maxims and Thoughts of the First Napoleon,’ ‘The War in 
Africa,” by General Yusuf, and the “Contes de Fées,” six times; 
Gérard’s “ Lion-slayer,” “The Memorial of St. Helena,” and “ Scenes 
of Savage Life in Mexico,’ by Ferry, six times. The library had 
only been opened about two months when the report was made. 

Mr. Whittier’s idyllic poem, “Snow-bound” is now in its tenth 
thousand. 


At one of the literary societies in Paris, of which Victor Hugo is 
a member, the committee very recently thought proper to strike the 
names of this popular author and of M. Salvandy off the roll. The 
members representing the more liberal section of the society, including 
the vice-president, at once called a meeting and expressed themselves 
in the strongest terms against the course those in authority had 
thought proper to follow. 


The American Literary Gazette says :— As another indication that 
the. present condition of our currency and our system of unequal 
taxation are enabling English publishers to compete with American 
houses, we may state that Messrs. J. B. Leppincott & Co., of this city, 
have issued a priced catalogue of a large number of valuable and 
well-assorted English books, imported in quantities, and on sale by 
them. This list includes the leading publications of Bell & Daldy, 
Macmillan & Co., Chapman & Hall, John Murray, Day & Son, and 
others. The extent of the stock thus imported may be inferred from 
the fact that it includes ten thousand copies of Clark & Wright's 
Globe edition of Shakespeare, which is priced in the catalogue at $2°25. 
In cases where there have been republications in this country, as with 
the ‘Golden Treasury’ series, and other works, the cost of the 
English copy is put down at but little, if anything, in advance of the 
price of the American reprint.” 

Messrs. FrepERiIcCK WARNE & Co. have nearly ready for publica- 
tion the last work of “The Old Bushman,” which will be issued 
under the title of “* Sporting Sketches,” and will contain a memoir 
of much interest; a domestic tale, entitled ‘“‘The Dayrells,” by the 
Viscountess Enfield; a library edition, in three vols., of the ‘“ Penny 
Readings,” compiled and edited by J. E. Carpenter; a series of 
*‘Suanday Readings,’ by the same editor; and a ‘“ Popular Horse 
Book,” by Professor John Gamgee and Professor Gamgee, Sen. 


The first two parts of the English issue of the Bible, with 
Doré’s illustrations, are now ready. The April number of the Quiver 
contains a portrait of Doré, with a sketch of his life. 


The Delegates of the Oxford Press have commenced the publication 


| of an important series of school books and manuals. They will include 


works suitable for the universities and the highest forms of schools, 
or books for school-work generally, beginning from the rudiments ; 
short histories for the history school, or general reading; school 
histories, with all the necessary appliances for education ; works on 
pbysical science, English language and literature, including reading 
books, exercise books, and grammars; mathematical works, with 
especial regard to the needs of middle-class schools; a miscellaneous 
class, including handbooks on art, music, literature, and the like ; and 
books on modern languages. Among works of the series in the press, 
Messrs. Macmintan & Co. announce a volume of specimens of Early 
English, a series of extracts frem English authors, illustrative of the 
progress of the English language and its dialectic varieties, from 
A.D. 1250 to A.D. 1400, with grammatical introduction, notes, and 
glossary, by R. Morris, Esq.; “Thesaurus Aureus,” being a selection 
of passages from Greek poets, with introductory notices and notes, by 
R. 8S. Wright; “An Elementary Treatise on Heat,” by Balfour 
Stewart, Director of the Observatory at Kew ; and “ Forms of Animal 
Life,” illustrated by descriptions and drawings of dissections, by 
G. Rolleston, Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford, &c. 

Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT announce for appearance this month :— 
* Garibaldi at Home: Notes of a Visit to Caprera,” by Sir Charles R. 
Macgregor, Bart., 1 vol. ; “ Sport and Sportsmen: a Book of Recol- 
lections,” by Charles Stretton, 1 vol.; “ Walter Blake’s Heroine,” a 
novel, in 3 vols.; and “Bound to the Wheel,” by John Saunders, 
author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife,” &c., 3 vols. 

Messrs. Suitu, Exper, & Co. have nearly ready a new work by 
Mr, Ruskin. The title is “The Crown of Wild Olive,” which, as is 
usual with that eccentric man of genius, gives no clue to the nature of 
the work. 

Messrs. Epmonston & Dovctas have nearly ready :—* Letters on 
the Education of Young Children,” by 8. G. O., reprinted, with addi- 
tions, from the Times, with vignette; “ Studies in European Politics,” 
by M. E. Grant-Duff, M.P., 1 vol.; “ Dainty Dishes: Receipts col- 
lected by Lady Harriet St. Clair,” 1 vol.; and a volume entitled 
** Hotch-Potch,” by Umbra. 

Messrs. TrvstEY Brotuers will publish shortly a novel entitled 
“Three Hundred a Year,’ by the Hon. Mrs. Henry Wyland 
Chetwynd, 2 vols. 

Messrs. Cuapman & Hatt have nearly ready a new novel, by the 
Author of “ Strathmore,” entitled “ Chandos,” by Ouida, 3 vols. 

Messrs. Winurams & Norcate have in the press a volume of 
*¢ Lectures on the Social Life, Manners, and Civilization of the People 
of Ancient Ireland,” by the late Professor O’Curry, edited, with an 
Introduction on the Connection of Celtic Ethnology and Archx logy 
with those of other European People, by Dr. W. R. Sullivan. In 
2 vols., with numerous wood engravings. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE WEEK. 





Ayre (Rev. J.), Treasury of Bible Knowledge. Fcap., 
10s 


. 6d. 
Banim (Brothers), The Denounced. Newedit. Cr. 


8vo., 28. i 

Beethoven’s Letters, translated by Lady Wallace. 
2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 18s. . 

Bell’s English Poets. New edit. Vols. 
VIL. and VIII. Feap.,ls.each. 

Boy’s (The) Handy Book of Sports. New edit. Feap., 
5 


Chaucer, 


8. ; 

Brown (A. B.), Engineering Facts and Figures, 1865, 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Cassell’s Nursery Picture Book. 4to., 6s. 

Chavasse (P. H.), Advice to a Wife, 7th edit. Feap., 
2s. 6d. 

Chequer Alley : a Story, by F. W. Briggs. Feap., 
1s, 6d. 

Ceelebs in Search of a Cook. New edit. Feap., 2s. 

Cullen (W.), Supplement to Treatise on the Turbine 
or Water-Wheel. 4to., 4s. 6d. aes 

De Beauvoisin (M.), Anecdotes and Stories in French, 
12mo., 28. 

Emily Foinder: a Novel, by F. Devonshire, 3 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. : 

Guy Deverell, by J.S. Le Fanu. Cheap edit. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 

Half-Hours with the Bible, New edit. Imp. 16mo., 


5s. 
Hayward (J. W.), On Taking Cold, 2nd edit. Fep., 1s, 
Horsley (J.), Toxicologist’s Guide. Feap., 3s. 6d. __ 
Hume and Smollett’s History of England. New edit. 
Vol. XIII, 12mo., 4s. 
Hurst (J. T.), Formule for Architectural Surveyors. 


2nd edit. Oblong 32mo., 5s. : 

Jay (W.), Morning Exercises. New edit. Royal 
8vo., 21s. 

Leared (A.), Causes and Treatment of Imperfect 


Digestion. 4thedit. Feap., 4s. — ; ; 
London and Provincial Homeopathic Medical Direc. 


tory, 1866. Feap., 2s. 
Macé (J.), History of a Bit of Bread. PartI, 3rd 


edit. Feap., 5s. 
Part II, 2nd 





edit, Feap., 4s. 6d. 

On Rearing and Fattening Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
&c. Feap., 1s. 

Palgrave (F. T.), Essays on Art, Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Ratt’s Guide tothe Turf, Spring edit. 12mo., 2s, 6d, 

Becott’s (Sir W.), Waverley Novels. New edit. Vol. 
XVI. Ivanhoe. Vol. 1. Feap., 43. 6d. 

Smith (J. W.), Commercial Law Books, in 1 vol, 
12mo., 7s. 6d. 

Tom Barton’s Trial. 18mo., 1s. 

Vermont Vale, by Maria J. Franc. cee 5s. 

Wallace (J. A.), Waymarks for the Guiding of Little 
Feet. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Webster's English Dictionary, revised by Goodrich, 
New edit. 4to., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Wreck (The) of the London, 2nd edit. Feap., 1s. 


“THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE, 


Published every Saturday. 
Price Fourpence, 





32 pages, 





Contsnts oF No, 300, Marcu 31, 1866 :— 


Revisw or Potirics. 

The Ministry and its Opponents.—The Dissolution 
of Parliament in 1831.—Mr. Lowe and “ Junius 
Minor.’—The Fenian Ministry.—- The Governor- 
General of India.—The University Boat Race.— 
Clerical Magistrates.—National Competitions in 
Architecture.— Undergraduate Periodicals,—Corre- 
lative Criticism.—Our University Letter. 


Tux “Lonpon Ravizw” Irish Cuurcn Cowmis- 
SION :— 

No. XIII.—The Last Bishop of Kildare—The Irish 
Stonehenge—The Kildare Cathedral—The Number 
of Benefices and Incomes of the Clergy—‘‘ The 
Irish Church Directory”—Church Accommoda- 
tion—** She is Ill” —The English Pale—Popula- 
tion and Income—The Funds of the Church 
Wasted — Pluralities—A Gross Example—The 
Hon. and Very Rev. James Agar—Rector and 
Curates—A Remarkable Clergyman—Souls and 
Sovereigns—An Ingenious Device—Merit Unre- 
warded— Professors and Pastors—Trinity College 
and the Church, 


Fine Arts :— 

The Society of British Artists.—Music, 
Scrence. 
Monzy anpd CoMMERCE :— 

A Lesson to Directors, 


Revirws oF Booxs. 
The Conversion of the Northern Nations.—The 
Soldier of Three Queens.— Curiosities of Natural 
History.—New Novels.—Drawing from Nature.— 
A Scotch Pastoral.—Life and Letters of the Rey. 
F. W. Robertson.—Short Notices, 
Literary Gossip. 
List of New Publications for the Week, 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC 
SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 
w.c. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Four Lines and under .........4....ccecccceeeccsens 0 9 6 
Each additional Line ......... 6... cccccecees 00 6 
Whole Golema.......cccsescccccese iiedwenlbecinssiacnnt 33 0 
TRIN Insbooqabapnconcccenstbeeessscpesccseccococecesbeoee nce 8 8 0 


Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d. per Line, 





Advertisements should be addressed, ** Advertising 
Manager,” 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 





| eurrent Month will be sent 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


N R. W. 8S. WOODIN’S BADEN- 

BADEN and UP IN THE AIR, an entirely 
new entertainment, TO-NIGHT and every evening at 
8 (except Saturday) ; Saturday Mornings at 3. Poly- 
graphic Hall, King William-street, Charing-cross. 
Luxurious spring sofa stalls, 5s.; balcony stalls, 3s. ; 
area, 2s.; ampkitheatre, 1s. A plan of stalls may be 
seen and seats secured at the Hall from 11 to 5. 


Ms: WOODIN’S next MORNING 
PERFORMANCE Saturday, April 7th. Doors 
open at half-past 2; commence at 3. Stalls may be 
secured at the Hall from 11 to 5. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S 
GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, 
EXHIBITIONS of PLANTS, FLOWERS, and 
FRUIT—Wednesdays, May 9th, June 6th, and July 
4th. Tickets, on or before April 28th, 4s. each ; after 
that day, 5s. each. To be obtained at the Gardens, by 
vouchers from Fellows of the Society. John Waterer’s 
American Plants in June, 
The LAST SPRING EXHIBITION, April 21st. 
Tickets 2s. 6d. each. 








| YHE 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 

NEW YORK—PENNSYLVANIA—OHIO. 
Orricrs—5, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street 
Westminster, 8.W.; 26, Throgmorton-street 

City, E.C “ 
CONSOLIDATED BONDS of the ATLANTIC ana 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
QUARTERLY PAYMENT of INTEREST, 
Covron No. 2. 

The Coupon No. 2, due on 15th April, 1866, will be 
paid, free of income-tax, on MONDAY, the 16th, and 
after that day, at the Company’s Offices, in London 
and by the fo!lowing-named Bankers :— . 
EnGLaNnD.—Barned’s Banking Company (Limited) 

Liverpool; The Consolidated Bank (Limited), Man. 

ehester and Norwich; The National Provincial 

Bank of England, and Branches. 

InEtanpD.—The National Bank, and Branches, 
Scottanp.—The Bank of Scotland, and Branches, 
Watzs,—The North and South Wales Bank, and 

Branches. 

Amst rrpamM.—Messrs. Boissevain Brothers, 

The usual delay of two days for examination being 

waived, the Coupons will be paid on presentation. 
THOMAS HOLLIS, Secretary, 
London, 2nd April, 1866. 








HE UPPER and MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS, PECKHAM, LONDON, 8.E. 
(Private.) 

Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &c. 

The next quarter will begin on April 5th, 1866. 

Pupils enter the Upper School on attaining their 
Fourteenth Year, or on proving themselves able to do 
the work of the Higher Classes, The terms in both 
Schools are moderate, and inclusive of books, sta- 
tionery, and other charges, which often make the 
real very different from the apparent cost of Educa- 
tion, 

Every boy is, as far as possible, well grounded in 
English, made to write a hand fit for business, and 
trained to be quick at accounts. French and German 
are taught by native masters, and spoken by the 
Principal. Eminent special Teachers attend for 
science and particular purposes. There are periodical 
examinations, when suitable rewards are offered. 
Holidays are short, and the four divisions of the 
school year are equal. The premises are large, the 
playground spacious, and the general accommodation 
superior. 

N.B.—As a rule, Pupils are not received or retained 
after the completion of their sixteenth year, 

A Prospectus, and Report of Examiners on every 
pupil in the schools, may be had on application. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY. — King’s 
College, London.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.8., 
will commence a Course of LECTURES on FRIDAY 
MORNING, APRIL 13th, at 9 o’clock, having especial 
reference to the application of Geology to Engineer- 
ing, Mining, Architecture, and Agriculture, 
The Lectures will be continued on each succeeding 
Wednesday and Friday, at the same hours. Fees, 
£1, 1ls, 6d, 





R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
O ARTISTS.—A young Gentleman 
L requires a few first-lessons in water-colour 
painting. Address, with terms, ‘‘Alpha,” 74, Arlington- 





| street, Mornington-cre:cent, N.W 








APITAL.— ‘Wanted. under limited 


liability, to complete a most important under- 


taking, £300 in one or more sums. The groundwork of. | 


the business has been laid, and the above sum can at 
once be invested with perfect security. The profits 
of the business are proved to be a minimum of 25 per 
cent. per annum, and can suffer no diminution for 
many years.—Address, R.S. A. Kimberley House 
Falmouth, or F. A., care of Messrs, Cole, Advertising 
Office, 244, Borough, S.E. 


1 EET 


ETROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAIL- 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that no further 


WAY COMPANY. 
sums can be received as payment in full in anticipa- 











| tion of Calls, in respect of the Scrip Certificates of this 


Company, after Saturday the 14th of April, until 


further Notice. 
DEVON, Chai 
6, Westminster Chambers, ‘ ae 
Victoria-street, 8.W. 
HE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
REPORT, CASH ACCOUNT, and BALANCE 
SHEET of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, are now printed, and will be given on a 
written or personal application. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary, 

39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 

2ist February, 1886. 





O CAPITALISTS. — Miscellaneous 


Share Exchange, 

Lorpon Orricrs—31, Regent-street, 8.W. 
MancuEstER Orricrs—Royal Insurance Buildings. 
Established 1854, 

HANNAM’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR for the 
ost free icati 
from either of the above Offices. It Prarie myer 
two hundred distinct classes of Shares, many of them 
very great bargains, unattainable through any other 
channel; dividends may be safely secured, varying 
from 8 to 20 per cent. Address Messrs. W. Hannau 
& Co., Sharebrokers and Dealers, as above. 


INCOLN’S INN STEAM 
PRINTING WORKS.—Every descripti f 
ie executed in the best pone gpa 
promptness and punctuality, and at moderate charges, 
—COX & WYMAN, Oriental, Classical, Fine-Art 
Law, Newspaper, and General Printers, 74-5, Great 








Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, London, W.C, 














_— CASH PAYMENT ASSO- 
CIATION (Lruirep). 


This Association has been formed for the purpose 
of extending to customers, who are willing to pay 
ready money for the purchases they make, the benefit 
of the discount which is now generally allowed on ex- 
tensive sales for cash, and which is denied in the small 
transactions of every-day life. Many householders 
pay ready money, without thereby obtaining more 
favourable terms than are granted to those who take 
credit. It is well known that prices are not regulated 
solely by the current cash value of the articles sold, 
and that the long credit which tradesmen are obliged 
to give, and the losses they incur by bad debts, enhance 
the prices charged to ready money customers, It is 
also apparent that ready money transactions, if kept 
distinct from those in which credit is allowed, can be 
made beneficial not only to customers, who are able to 
purchase at the lowest possible price, but also to 
tradesmen, who thereby obtain the advantage of in- 
creased available capital. 

These assertions are not based on theory only: the 
ready money system has already been tried on a large 
scale among special classes, whose members have united 
for the purpose of carrying it out. it has been found 
in the highest degree satisfactory, both to customers 
and to retail dealers. Jhe discount obtained ranges, 
according to the nature of the trade, from 10 to 25 
per cent, 

The Cash Payment Association has obtained for 
those who join it highly advantageous terms from 
tradesmen of every description in all parts of the 
metropolis. Each Member will thus have the opportu- 
nity of dealing with tradesmen who, in consideration 
of the large body of cash customers brought together 
by the Association, will supply him on terms far more 
advantageous than he can obtain elsewhere. 

Any person may secure the advantages of the Asso- 
ciation by the Annual Subscription of Ten Shillings. 

A ticket, not transferable, will be issued to every 
Subecriber, which if shown in the shop of any trades- 
man registered in the lists of the Association, will 
entitle the holder to the rate of discount specified in 
the periodical circular. The Lists, price 6d. each, 
printed by the Association, will specify the amount 
each dealer is prepared to allow, and will be supplied 
to Members on application. Additions will be con- 
stantly made to the list of tradesmen. 

Ticket-holéers are not Shareholders, and do not 
incur any liability whatever. 

JOHN ROBERTSON, Secretary. 

Offices: 11, Waterloo-place, Pa!l-mall, 8.W. 


Payments may be made by P. O. Order, payable to 
the Secretary, at the Post-office, Charing-cross. 
Enquiries will be answered at the Offices of the Asso- 
eiation on personal application, or on receipt of 
stamped envelope for reply. 


TEN PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


— UNION CEMENT and BRICK 
COMPANY, Lrimrrep. 
Capital £60,000 in 12,000 shares of £5. 


Ten Shillings per Share on Application, and Ten 
Shillings on Allotment. 


DrRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Tzynuam, West Barnet, 
Herts (Chairman). 

Joszru A. Horner, Esq., West Barnet Lodge, Herts 
(Deputy Chairman). 

Robert Abbott, Esq., Alford, Lincolnshire. : 

Faancis Brodigan, Esq., J.P. (late High Sheriff), 
Pilt»n House, Drogheda, and The Reform Club, 





London, 

William Paul Clift, Merchant, 57, Basinghall-street, 
London, 

Captain W. F. Portlock Dadson, Blackheath, London. 

John Gravett Hilton, Esq., Victoria-street, West 
minster. 

Edward William Madams, Esq., Shipowner, Graee- 
church-street, London, and Littlehampton, Sussex. 

Thomas Marsh, Esq., Dorking, Surrey. 

Gerard Ralston, Eeq., Consul-General for the Repub- 
lie of Liberia. 

Charles Knowles Trotman, Esq., 7, Kensington-park- 
terrace, London. 

Edward Twelvetrees, Esq., Contractor, Biggleswade, 
Beds., and New Barnet, Herts. 


GznERaL Manacer,—B. Fawcett Glover, Esq- 


The Company is manufacturing the best Portland 
Cement and Suffock Bricks at their Works, Burgh 
Castle, Great Yarmouth. At the Annual Meeting on 
February 27th, 1866, a dividend at the rate of TEN 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM was declared. The 
Board are now making a further issue of Shares @ 
order to erect additional Machinery, which, when 
completed, will probably increase the dividends. 
Prospectus and Report of Meeting sent free on 8P° 
plication. WILLIAM FARMER, Secretary. 


Offices, 49, Bedford-row, London, W.C. 








ATLANTIC AND GREAT | 





